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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 


REMINISCENCES OF HARTLEY COLE- 
RIDGE. 


In the summer of 183—, it was the for- 
tune of the writer, between leaving school 
and residing at the University, to join an 
Oxford reading-party in the beautiful val- 
ley of Grasmere. Grasmere was then a 
much more sequestered spot than it has 
since become; there were none of the vil- 
las which have since been built; and, ex- 
cept two or three farmhouses on the borders 
of the lake, and a shepherd’s hut here and 
there upon the mountains, the neighbour- 
hood of the little village was the very ideal 
of repose and solitude. Not that this most 
peaceful of valleys has lost its peculiar tran- 
quillity even now, when its charms have at- 
tracted a greater number of inhabitants. It 
combines, indeed, so many elements of 
quiet beauty that its character cannot easily 
be changed. Not so small as to give the 
sense of compression and confinement to 
the view, it is yet so bounded by surround- 
ing hills that it has a unity and distinctness 
of its own. The eye takes in its main ex- 
pression at a glance ; but it needs time to be- 








come acquainted with the particular fea- 
tures of the scene, especially to appreciate 
the extreme gracefulness of the contour of 





the mountains, among which the lake lies 
in still beauty, reflecting as in a mirror the 
trees which grow down to the water’s edge, 
and the island in the centre. 

In the south-west corner of the church- 
yard there is a spot which resembles in its 
sacredness, though so strangely contrasted 
in its surrounding features, the Poets’ Cor- 
ner in Westminster Abbey. Here are two 
gravestones, inscribed respectively with 
the names of William Wordsworth and 
Hartley Coleridge. At the time alluded to 
both were living — Wordsworth in his house 
near Rydal; Hartley Coleridge in a cottage 
just outside the village of Grasmere, on the 
road that leads to Rydal. The latter was a fre- 
quent guest of our party, and companion of 
our walks. He was then in appearance about 
fifty years of age, of unusually short, even 
diminutive, stature; his hair beginning to 





be gray, his brow broad and intellectual. 
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His gestures and movements were peculiar; 
he had a habit, even in company, of rising 
from his seat, and laying his hand upon his 
head, with open fingers, as if measuring its 
shape and size; and, when he thought that 
no one observed him, as he walked among 
the quiet roads, or on the hills, he would 
wave his arms as if reciting poetry or con- 
versing with the mountains, his companions. 
His eyes, if memory serves right, were dark 
gray, and the expression of his face thought- 
ful and benevolent, with a touch of sadness. 
He was a frequent attendant at the church 
on Sundays; but even there his poetic fan- 
cies often seemed to follow him, and it was 
difficult not to watch his features with won- 
der and amusement, while he stood up in his 
pew and looked round on the kneeling con- 
gregation, a strange but kindly smile play- 
ing on his face, as of one looking down with 
benevolent interest on children engaged in 
their devotions. Not that he himself was 
wanting in decorous attention to the ser- 
vice, for his mind was in its very structure 
devotional, as his writings testify; and his 
conversation, though tinged occasional! 
with satirical or humorous allusions to reli- 
gious parties, never breathed irreverence 
or doubt with regard to Christian truth. 

Of the impression produced by his con- 
versation it is difficult to give an adequate. 
conception. Young men, it is true, are more: 
susceptible of pleasure from intercourse with 
a really original thinker than those whose: 
admiration is held in check by larger ex- 
perience, and perhaps distrust. And it 
may be partly due to this intense apprecia- 
tion of what is far-reaching and beautiful in 
thought and imagery, which is the gift of 
youth, that the conversation of Hartley 
Coleridge seems in retrospect so marvellous, 
For the minds of the young in the four or five. 
years preceding and following manhood are- 
receptive of ideas to a degree that is. never 
the case in after life. Practical experience, 
in the vast majority of cases, sets a bar to 
the imagination, and limits intellectual in- 
terests. Even where the latter are still re- 
tained, the vivid delight in new thoughts. 
and ideas gives place to a critical habit ; we 
no longer climb the mountains merely for: 
the sake of the unknown views beyond,, but. 
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choose safe paths that will bring us with 
the least trouble to our journey’s end. The 
abandon with which we threw ourselves 
upon the untried regions of thought is gone, 
never to return. Nor can the mind, that 
retains to the end most of its first freshness 
recover the keen delight and the eager ad- 
miration with which, in the opening of its 
powers, it welcomed the utterances of gifted 
men, and drank in their teaching. 

Even older men, however, have borne 
testimony to the remarkable brilliance of 
Hartley Coleridge’s conversation. It was 
not that it was sprightly, clever, and witty ; 
such conversation is sometimes most fatigu- 
ing. It was not, as his father’s is described, an 
eloquent, rapt monologue: there was noth- 
. ing init obscure and misty, no oracular pre- 
tension, no dark profundities. Yet few ever 
exemplified more strongly the inborn dif- 
ference between genius and talent. Beau- 
tiful ideas seemed to be breathed into his 
mind perpetually, as if they came to him 
from the mountain breezes, or welled up in 
his heart and mind from an inexhaustible 
reservoir within. There was nothing like 
effort, nothing like that straining after bril- 
liance which wearies while it amuses: all 
was simple, unaffected, spontaneous. Per- 
haps the fact that his companions were 
younger than himself, and glad to listen to 
the poet's words, encouraged the unrestrain- 
ed flow of his thought. Among equals there 
is apt to be rivalry, or at least reserve; ap- 
preciation and sympathy from younger men 
often unlock stores of thought, and draw 
out its treasures. And in Hartley Coleridge 
these were vast and varied — to his young- 
er hearers apparently inexhaustible. A 
wide and diversified range of reading, espe- 
cially in poetry, philosophy, and biography, 
had supplied him with abundant material, 
which his original and-ever active mind was 
continually shaping. Nor, although evident- 
ly pleased to pour out his reflections, did he 
monopolize the conversation, as some great 
talkers are wont todo. A question or re- 
mark from any of his younger hearers would 
engage him in a new train of thought, and 
he would listen to their arguments with per- 
fect courtesy and patience, and without any 
of that self-conscious superiority which some- 
times makes the conversation of clever men 
80 oppressive. 

It must not be suppased that the only 
topics that interested him were poetry and 


always is, a fund of humour, breaking out 
now insparks of wit, now in somewhat broad 
and boyish jests. ‘“ What is the charge for 
asses?” he would suddenly say to the as- 
tonished turnpike-keeper ‘on the Thirlmere 
road, putting his hand in his pocket, and 
turning to count his companions as they 
passed the toll-bar. Occasionally, but not 
frequently, a tinge of bitterness would dash 
the current of his talk ; more often, in a few 
words of powerful irony he would denounce 
some popular untruth, and expose its falla- 
cy. Such passages are to be found here and 
there in his writings, although their prevail- 
ing tone is grace and tenderness. His mind, 
indeed, had a strong element of stern and 
masculine feeling, which did not often rise 
to the surface, but which, if he had given it 
scope, would have made him eloquent and 
powerful as a moral teacher or a satirist. 
And yet, notwithstanding the varied play 
of his intellect, and a certain childlike en- 
joyment of his gifts, the whole impression 
left on the mind by intercourse with him 
was one of sadness and pity, mingled with 
admiration. There was cause enough for 
this, unhappily, in his life, in facts which 
this is not the place to dwell on — which, 
indeed, it is no concern of ours to dwell on 
at all. Inheriting in a high degree his fa- 
ther’s genius, he inherited something of his 
defect of will. One unhappy weakness 
marred, without staining, a character 
which was in its substance singularly inno- 
cent, benevolent, pure, and childlike. Few 
men could have done less harm; few men 


somuch of unmixed good. But the con- 
sciousness of great power combined with 
any degree of moral weakness, of lofty and 
immortal gifts, lifting their possessor above 
common men, while in strength of will and 
self-control he feels himself unequal to them, 
must create a sadness, deep and bitter, in 
| proportion to the intrinsic worth and purity 
of the heart. This sadness was a prevailing 
feature in Hartley Coleridge’s mind ; it was 
expressed in his features, it underlay his 
conversation, it is the key-note to much of 
his poetry. That it never issued in defiance, 
or in unjust anger, or irreverence ; that it 
never tempted him, as it has tempted so 
many others, to call good evil, and evil good ; 
‘that it is always humble, self-accusing; 
still more, that in its deepest and most re- 
| gretful moments it is always hopeful: this 











literature. His remarks on politics, and | marks his character, in our judgment, as one 
Church questions, or other subjects of the | worthy of all sympathy and love. 


day, were keen and original, often humor- 
ous or satirical. 


Few poets have left a more distinct im- 


There lay in his mind, as! press of their mind and heart upon their 


in that of men of imaginative genius there | works than Hartley Coleridge. Much of them 


of such diversified genius have written 
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belongs to that kind of poetry which is 
wrung by sorrow from the soul of genius. 


Nothing can exceed the melancholy of some 


of his sonnets; as of that deeply touching 
one — 


“Once I was young, and fancy was my all, 


My love, my joy, my grief, my hope, my fear, 
And ever ready as an infant’s tear, 

Whate'er in Fancy’s kingdom might befall ; 
Some quaint device had Fancy still at call, 
With seemly verse to greet the coming cheer ; 
Such grief to soothe, such airy hope to rear, 
To sing the birthsong, or the funeral, 

Of suth light love, it was a pleasant task ; 
Bat ill accord the quirks of wayward glee, 
That wears affliction for a wanton mask, 
With woes that bear not Fancy’s livery ; 
With Hope that scorns of Fate its fate to ask, 
But is itself its own sure destiny.” 


Or the following :— 


“ Youth, thou art fled, — but where are all the 
charms ig 
Which, though with thee they came, and 
pass’d with thee, 
Should leave a perfume and sweet memory 


Of what they have been?— All thy boons 
and harms ° 

Have perished quite.’ Thy oft renewed 
alarms 

Forsake the flutt'ring echo. — Smiles and 
tears , 


Die on my check, or, petrified with years, 
* Show the dull woe which no compassion 

warms, 

The mith none shares. Yet could a wish, a 
thought 

Unravel all the complex web of age — 

Could all the characters that ‘lime hath 
wrought 

Be clean effaced from my memorial page 

By one short word, the word I would not 
say: 

Ithank my God because my hairs are gray.” 


In mere musi¢ and rhythm, his sonnets oft- 


en come nearer to Shakspeare’s than those | 


of any modern poet, not excepting Words- 
worth. The English language contains few 
more exquisite ones than that on the lack 
of great poets in this age: — 


“Whither is gone the wisdom and the power 
That ancient sages scattered with the notes, 
Of thouzht-suggesting lyres. The music 

floats 
In the void air; even at this breathing hour 
In every cell and every blooming bower 
The sweetness of old lays is hov’riag still ; 
But tre strong soal, the self-sustaining wiil, 
The rugged root that bare the winsome flower, 
Is weak und withered. Were we tike tue 


fuys 








That sweetly nestle in the foxglove bells, 

Or lurk and murmur in the rose-lipped shells 
That Neprune to the earth as quit rent pays, 
Then might our pretty modern Philomels 
Sustain our spirits with their roundetays,” | 


That again to Homer is scarcely inferior, 
especially in the concluding lines, describ- 
ing the varied music of the old poet’s 
verse : — 


“ How strong, 
How fortified with all the num’rous train 
Of human truths, great poet of thy kind, 
Wert thou, whose verse, capacious as the sea, 
And various as the voices of the wind, 
Swell’d with the gladness of the battle’s glee, 
And yet could glorify infirmity 
When Priam wept, or shamestruck Helen 

pined.” 


The peculiarity of the sonnet, its ending as 
it were without an end, was adapted perhaps 
to a certain incompleteness, not of thought, 
nor of expression, which are often highly 
finished. but (if the expression may be used) 
of character, in the poet’s mind. The son- 
nets finishes, yet does not finish, the subject ; 
it contains a complete thought, but suggests 
that there is more behind. In the use of 
the double syllable at the end of the line — 


“ Could any sin survive and be forgiven, 
One sinful wish would make a hell of heaven,” 


giving a quiet ring to the verse, and vary- 
ing its monotony, as well as in the happy 
introduction of the tribrach, or the ana- 
pest — 


“To greet the pressure of immaculate feet,” 


Hartley Coleridge is a consummate artist. 
But the characteristic of his poetry, through- 
out, is its unaffectedness. There is no strain- 
ing alter effect,no staring, startling epi- 
thets, no elaborate and artificial simplicity. 
All is graceful, tender, beautiful — the 
growth of a min! in which grace and beau- 
ty were native elements. 

Whether his genius was capable of a sus- 
tained flight it is hard’to say. The longest 
poem in his first volume (that published in 
his lifetime) is not the most striking; but 


' that called the “ Prometheus” (in the pos- 


thumous volume) though a fragment, is in 
itself a gem of exquisite beauty. It is an 
adaptation of some of the many mysterious 
ideas which cluster round the story of the 
benevolent, suffering, unbenling Titan. 
In no modern poet can we point to a more 
beautiful passage than that in which the 
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sylphs describe the infancy of Jupiter, at 
+ enforced desertion his mother 
a 


— “would have given her godhead for a heart 
That might have broken ;” — 


then his growing boyhood, while his future 
protien: dawned upon him gradually, and 
e longed for the day — 


“When the glad sons of the delivered earth 
S ould yearly raise the multitudinous voice 
Hymning great Jove, the God of Liberty ! 

, Then he grew proud, yet gentle in his pride, 
And won of tears, which well became his 

outh, 
As showers do spring. For he was quickly 
moved, 

And joyed to hear sad stories that we told 
Of what we saw on earth—of death, and 


woe, 
And all the waste of time.” 





There is throughout this beautiful poem a 
classic grace embodying deeper than clas- 
sical thoughts, a music as of the songs of the 
sylphs, and occasionally a grandeur not un- 
like that of Keats. We do not fear that the 
reader will regret the perusal of these “ rem- 
iniscences,” if they only introduce him to 
this single fragment. 
Perhaps the writings of Hartley Cole- 
ridge are hardly known as much as they de- 
serve to be. The blaze of glory around Ten- 
nyson dims for the present the lustre of con- 
temporary poets. But as long as grace, 
pathos, and tenderness have charms when 
clothed in an expression of simple but fin- 
ished beauty; as long as there is interest 
in the sorrows, and struggles, and hopes of 
a highly-gifted and good, though imperfect 
man ; as long as there is sympathy for puri- 
ty and tenderness of feeling, and delight in 
the melody of exquisite verse : so long will 
his works deserve a place among the gen- 
uine productions of high poetic genius. 





AUTUMN. ° 


i 

Tue rooks are calling, calling, calling, 
‘I'be rooks are calling from the tree; 

The withered leaves are falling, falling, 
And the winds sigh heavily : 

And the human soul at this rotting hour, 
With the drooping flower, 

’ Doth inward groan, 

And to its fellow maketh grievous moan. 


II. 


Yet not with man and flower alone 
Hath this year’s time 
Lost all its golden prime, 
And saddened into languor and decay ; 
But, one by one, 
Heaven’s choristers have gone, 
And taken all their song away, away. 


III. 


I saw the fruitage shaken, shaken, 
I saw the fruitage shaken from the tree ; 


And, when the boughs knew all their riches 
taken, 
They bent in agony, — 
And now, for very grief, 
Scarce a leaf 
Doth upward turn its face of yellowing hue 
To sun or dew. 


IV. 
But all these earth-bowed trees, though dying, 
dying, 
Bear summed within them seed for other years ; 
Then take, my soul, the burden of their sighing, 
And stay these blinding tears : 
We live, bear fruit, and fade on earth, 
Till the even of life’s story, 
And only in yon land whence we had birth 
Inherit undecaying glory ! 


Grorce SMITH. 
— Macnillan’s Magazine. 
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JOURNAL AND CORRESPONDENCE OF MISS BERRY. 


From the Times. 


JOURNAL AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
MIS} BERRY.* 


_ “Tenir salon” is a French expression ; 
it is also, or was, the chief merit of French 
society. We have no balance word for it 
in the English language, and, much as we 
are accustomed to talk and write of the 
“frivolity” of our Gallic neighbours, we 
have no equivalent for the thing itself. 
Those familiar gatherings, which are neither 
routs nor parties, which deserve the de- 
scription given by Lord Houghton of the 
réunions presided over by Miss Berry — 


“ Where none were sad, and few were dull, 
And each one said his best ; 

And beauty was most beautiful 
With vanity at rest; ” 


were never very common among us, and 
are now almost extinct. Beauty thinks 
herself most beautiful among 800 lookers-on, 
where women between 30 and 40 ape the 
ways of schoolgirls of 16. Those whose 
spontaneous talent for conversation sets 
them saying “their best” find very few 
who have leisure or inclination to attend 
to such sayings ; and the dull enjoy a happy 
immunity from all danger of comparison, 
living in a society where intelligence has 
no recognized value. . 

It is as the “holder of a salon,” even 
more than for her own individual merit, 
that Miss Mary Berry — who was born up- 
wards of a century ago, and who, never- 
theless, has only passed away from among 
us within the last 13 years— will be re- 
membered, As the holder of a salon, the 
witness of events which have passed into 
the domain of history, and the object of 
attraction and admiration to the most nota- 
ble personages of her own time. And al- 
though “the Miss Berrys” must be spoken 
of in the plural, the editor has done wisely 
in restricting the title of the compilation to 
the one name; for the pearl of price lay 
in one shell of that bivalve, and the chief 
title to distinction in Agnes Berry was that 
she was Mary’s sister. 

In the introductory chapter the editor 
assumes that “in spite of the impression of 
social cheerfulness which Miss Berry left,’ 
her letters and journals prove that her 
character “ was strongly tinged with melan- 


choly.” But a careful analysis of the book | 


before us would rather show that her mind 


* Extracts of the Journals and Correspondence of | 
Miss Berry from the Year 1783 {0 1%52. Edited by | 


Lady Theresa Lewis. "Three vols. London, Lung- 
muns, Green, and Co. 1865, 
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was tinged with a chronic and almost mor- 
bid dissatisfaction, arising out of events 
which troubled her earliest youth, and the 
course of which she narrates and recurs to 
on all occasions, with a degree of vehement 
prejudice perfectly astonishing in a woman 
of such superior and cultivated understand- 


ing. 

The notes of her early life begin by ex- 
plaining that her father, Mr. Berry, was the 
elder of two nephews of a Mr. Ferguson, 
who had been sent for up from Scotland 
in his youth by a relation who promised to 
provide for him—a relation who seems to 
have been one of the “ merchant princes” 
in old-fashioned story-books, since the for- 
tune that accrued to the youngster before 
he reached middle life amounted to 300,- 
0002. Mr. Ferguson married, and bought 
an estate in Fifeshire, but was {so attached 
to the habits and habitations of the count- 
ing-house ” that he continued for more than 
half a century living in Austinfriars, and, 
having no children of his own, his sister’s 
sons became his natural heirs. He had the 
elder brought up to. the law, and put the 
younger in a mercantile house. What 
original discontent he had with the elder, is 
not stated, but Miss Berry says “his care- 
less disposition and turn towards literature 
little swited the hard, narrow mind of the man 
on whom his fortunes depended.” — Vol. }, 

age 2. 

She then narrates the marriage of her 
father with a beautiful girl of ancient fami- 
ly, but no fortune; the death of her moth- 
er, leaving only two daughters; the deter- 
mination of her father not to marry again, 
though pressed to that step by the old man, 
who desired a male heir for the estate, and she 
thus continues : 


“Tn the meantime, his younger brother Wil- 
liam, a sharp lad, who had obtained a good re- 
port from the mercantile house in which he had 
been placed to qualify him for business, was 
employed by his uncle in’ looking into his ac- 
counts in Scotland during his absence in Lon- 
don. He soon perceived the carelessness of his 
elder brother’s character, and how little it fell 
in, in any respect, with that of the old man, 
and how easily he could assimilate himself to 
all his views. He thus continued to gain eve 
dav on his confidence, and secured his good- 
will by marrying a daughter of the house of 
Crawford with 5,000/ , a handsome female for- 
| tune in those days, especially in Scotland. For- 
| tune, too, favoured him in the birth of two sons 
in the first two years of their marriage. 

“1769. — From this time his uncle seems to 
have considered him decidedly as his heir, es- 
tablished him in the house in Fifeshire, and 
| made him direct everything about his estate and 








affairs in Scotland; while quietly letting my 
poor father continue to starve on an allowance 
of 300/.a year, he made him understand that 
his intentions as to his heir were entirely altered, 
and that he had been supplanted by his younger 
brother. That my father should have allowed 
himself to be thus choused out of a great in 
heritance by a brother who had not a sentiment 
or feeling in common with himself, and by an 
uncle whom he had never offended, and in 
whose society he continued to spend three days 
of every week, while his brother was living in 
ease, indulgence, and luxury at Raith, and only 
making a yearly visit of a couple of months to 
the melancholy residence of <Austinfriars — 
that the easy temper of my father should have 
silently acquiesced in all this; that he sou'd 
not have seen the character, and obviate! the 
conduct of his brother before it was too late, 
during all the youth and middle of my life 
sorely afflicted me. Every expense of e:uca- 
tion in the acquirement of talents was denie | us, 
ad much of the gaicty and all the ti ousht 
lessness of youth were lost in the continuous 
complaints I heard, and the difficulties I saw 
in getting through the year on the wretched 
pittance allowed us, and which my father’s dis- 
inheritance (now known to everybody) prevent- 
ed his attempting any scheme to mend; thus, 
seeming not to fecl fur himse!f, he was allowed 
to sink into the state of a disinherited man, 
without any of the pity sucha state generally 
inspires.” . 

* At the age of 93 the old uncle died, and 
left to the younger of the two brothers, as 
he had notified 12 years previously, the 
bulk of his fortune, — “three hundred 
thousand pounds in the funds.” 


“And an estate of some 4,000). or 5,000/. a 
year in Scotland. To my father a bare legacy 
0° 10,000/., with no mention at all of his two 
children; so that if my father’s had been a 
lapse legacy, by his death before the uncle, we 
must have been left to the parish, or to the ten- 
der mercies of his brother. There was another 
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In a letter to a friend, years afterwards, 
she observes : — 


“ When we lose my father we lose with him 
the annuity of a thousand a year settled on him 
by that brother who has robbed him of everything 
but the peace of mind attendanton a guiltless con- 
science. ‘There will then remain to us an income 
of 700/. a year,” &c. 


A hundred expressions and allusions in 
the same spirit occur in the course of the 
book, as if in the disposal of this old man’s 
fortune (which was not hereditary, which 
he himself had partly made, ani partly re- 
ceived as a free gift) some bitter wrong 
had been done her; and although in the 
abridged romance of the story given to Lady 
Ossory by Horace Walpole, he speaks of 
the settlement of this income by the in- 
heriting brother as “very handsome,” he 
afterwards falls into much the same vein as 
the Miss Berrys with reference to the sup- 
posed grievance they had sustained, and 
speaks of the “cruelty and injustice of for- 
tune” in not having made them heiresses 
in the most naive way in the world. But 
let us take Miss Berry’s own estimate of 
the father whom she considered so ill-treat- 
ed. She says :— 


‘When I grew of an age to look about me 
on the affairs of the world and the situation of 
my own family, I saw the lamentable one in 
which my father’s easy inefficient character 
had placed himself and his children. While 
yet a mere child I had already suffered in spirits 





and gaiety from the melancholy difficulties and 
| little privations of every sort which his very 
|narrow income entailed on us, and which so 
}engaged his mind as to make him inattentive 
to its effects uponus . . . to neither of us 
|had the least religious education been at all 
thought of. . . My father, with the odd 
inherent easiness of his ‘character, had, since 








will, written before the death of my mother, | ™Y mother’s death, entirely abandoned the 
which was never produced, and I own that I | world and all his early acquaintance in it, en- 
have never been able to conquer my suspicions | tirely forgetting that on him now depended the 
that all was not fairly arranged by the lawyers | success and happiness of his two motherless 


towards my poor father, (!) who stood before 
them at the reading of the will to receive whut 
they pleased to give him.” 


The inheriting brother, of whose “ ten- 
der mercies” Miss Berry speaks so severely, 
ippmediately announced his intention to set- 
tle a thousand a year on the disappointed 
one; but this, Miss Berry says, was mere- 
ly to cénciliate the aa opinion of the 


world, and was besides arranged without 
any mention of herself and sister, “ who, | 
he concluded, would marry and be thus got | 
rid of.” 





| daughters. I soon found that I had to lead 
| those who ought to have led me; that I must 
be a protecting mother instead of a gay com- 
panion to ‘ny sister, and to my father a guide 
}and monitor, instead of finding in him a tutor 
| and protector.” 


Speaking of her absence on a visit at the 


‘time of the death of the rich uncle, she 


says :— 


“This absence I have ever regretted, as I 
should certainly have end avoureu tv back ip 
my futher in these difficult and mortifying cir- 


| cumstances.” 





~~ =o eh, 
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And of the reading of the will she thus 
expresses herself: — 


“For many years afterwards I never could 
figure to myself this scene without my blood 
boiling in my veins, and lamenting that I had 


not been present to support and reply for my fa- 
ther.” 


Finally, she thus describes their leaving 
for the Continent : — : 


1783.— “I persuaded my father to give up 
the house at Chiswick, and go abroad. ‘This 
had long been the first object of my wishes ; and 
It was therefore settled that my grandmother, who 
had hitherto always lived with us since my moth- 
er’s death, should be received by her daughter 
Lady Canley, now a widow, during our tour 
abroad.” 


Surely it is not so very extraordinary that 

the shrewd energetic old merchant, so desir- 
ous of a male succession, so attached to the 
habits of the counting-house, that he could 
not be persuaded to live out of Broad- 
street, Austinfriars, but stuck to that busy city 
home for half a century, should view such 
a nephew rather in the light of an incompe- 
tent “ Ne’er-do-weel” than as the man he 
would elect to be his heir and the head and 
representative of his family. 
_ There is something mournfully consistent 
in the description of Mr. Berry’s death with 
the harmless apathy of life set forth in these 
earlier pages, and though the event took 
place very many years afterwards, we give 
the quotation here in taking our farewell 
of him : — 


“When Andreas saw there was really no hope 
he insisted that it was my duty to inform him of 
his state. I yielded, though I dreaded the effect it 
might have on him. I told him that we thought 
him very ill; that he was in great danger ; that 
we prayed God for him, and that he must do 
the same; but his feelings were so deadened it 
did not produce on him the effect I expect- 
ed. He said he had nothing to arrange, which 
was true; but he thought he should be better if 
he could only sleep. He had given us all his 
blessing several times, and was always wishing 
us to go to bed. He died in peace with Heaven 
and earth, without knowing he was going to 
leave the one or rise again in the other.” 


Such was the male parent of the ener- 
getic and intellectual woman whose life is 
before us, and such the events which produc- 
ed in her the strong and abiding sense of 
dissatisfaction which shadowed all that life’s 
successes. The thousand a year settled on 
Mr. Berry by Robert Ferguson was nev- 


er withdrawn; it was voluntarily continued, 

through three successive inheritors of the es- 

tate, down to the present possessor, and reg- 

ularly paid to Mary and Agnes Berry: after 

their father’s death, though it would be dif- 

ficult to gather that fact from these Memoirs. 

But Miss Berry’s griévance was, that_in her 

opinion she ought to have been heiress of 
Raith, in spite of her own narration of the 

urging of her father by his uncle to marry 

again for the chance of male heirs, and of 
the formal notice given him that he was not 
to inherit; and she resented the loss of that 
visionary position, not so much for the sake 
of wealth as for the comparative importance 
it would have conferred upon her. Nothing 

can be more striking than the perpetual la- 
ment and murmur on this score which un- 
derlies the account of her brilliant social 
existence. ‘ The position we ought to have 
occupied;” “the county we ought to have 
belonged to;” the insignificance to which 
her sex and her want of riches consigned 
her; the “hereditary neglect of fortune 
which deprived us of what might and ought 
to have been our own,” are recurrent phrases 
which mingle with resentful complaints of 
the tyranny of destiny and the tyranny of 
old Ferguson in imagining he had a right 
“to do what he liked with his own,” and in 
appointing the younger instead of the elder of 
his two nephews to succeed him ; the “ sharp 
lad, who had obtained a good report from the 
mercantile house in which he had been 
placed,” in preference to the man whose 
daugliter affirms she was, even in girlhood 


obliged to be his “ guide and monitor,” and . 


who, bred to the law, and warned, 12 years 
previous to his uncle’s decease, that he was 
not to succeed him, does not appear. to have 
made the smallest effort by the exercise of 
his profession to rescue his family from that 
position of dependence of which Miss Ber- 
ry so bitterly complains, but was content to 
leave them, and to remain himself, pension- 
ed by his brother’s bounty. 

That Miss Berry would have adorned any 
position to which the highest fortune would 
have lifted her is an undoubted fact. But it is 
equally indisputable that in the view she 
took of her actual condition she was blinded 
by prejudice. There is a very fine letter 
from her friend Professor Playfair, vol. iii. 
page 128, reasoning with her on such re- 
sentments —a letter too long for quotation 
in this place, but which might be studied 
with advantage by thousands who brood 
over real or fancied “‘ wrongs.” She was a 
woman of great energy, much self-confidence, 
much self-appreciation. Those who knew 





her best were the first to consider that self- 
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appreciation justified to its fullest extent, 
fulfilling merely the beautiful line in one of 
Shakspeare’s sonnets, — 


“‘ And like enough thou know’st thine esti- 
mate ;” 


but the result to her was an self-abiding and 
regretful belief that she missed the hight to 
which she might have legitimately aspired 
had her circumstances been different ; and 
to this cause, and not to any melancholy of 
disposition, must be attributed the discour- 
aged sentences scattered through her jour- 
nals and letters. Even in some notes on 
solemn contemplation of death that haunt- 
ing thought pursues her; and, speaking of 
“ approaching the brink of the great ocean 
of eternity,” she says, “I feel the consola- 
tion of knowing I shall not long be oppress- 
ed even by the painful sense of my own in- 
significance.” 

The disposal of Mr. Ferguson’s fortune 
does not appear to have permanently divid- 
ed the two branches of his family, for, 
though Miss Berry complains that her fath- 
er is not invited to Raith on his brother 
entering into possession, we find them visit- 
ing there two or there years afierwards, 
and on their very first tour abroad receiv- 
ing most marked attention in Holland from 
‘a branch of the Crawford family,” on whose 
hospitality their only claim was that the 
possessor of Raith had married Miss Craw- 
ford. It does not appear in Miss Berry’s 
Journal (who has left that period blank), 
but it is certain that the arrival of the beau- 
tiful sisters at Raith produced more than a 
¢ommon interest in the heart of their cous- 
ins. Robert Ferguson fell in love with Miss 
Agnes Berry; and though the idea of such 
a union was discouraged by his parents, main- 
ly on the ground that Agnes was senior to 
her juvenile adorer, and this event probably 
deepened the uneasy and alien feeling in 
Miss Berry’s mind, yet a strong friendship is 
shown to have existed in later life between 
the Misses Berry and the younger genera- 
tion at Raith; and Miss Mary Berry was 
not only tenderly and affectionately nursed 
by Miss Jane Ferguson in her last days, but 
had evidently relied on that true friend in 
the one previous anxiety as to the possibility 
of her sister surviving her. She says, — 


“ Jane, I hope, willdo much for her. I swore 
her before she went to Scotland, if I dropped off 
during her absence, to come immediately up to 
Agnes. I know nobody else that could fill her 
place on that occasion for dear Agnes.” 


The strong protecting attachment for her 


sister was one of the. finest points in Miss 
Berry’s character, and before it the minor 
discontents as to their mutual position fade 
away. For the rest, a will in Mr. Berry’s 
favour would have been perhaps almost as 
nugatory in the interest of his daughter as 
that of “ Singlespeech” Hamilton’s, who be- 
queathed his landed estate toLord Egre- 
mont and 10,000/. to young Lady Spencer, 
and then said that he was “ very sorry that 
both land and money had been entailed by his 
father, and that he had only made the bequest 
to show his kind disposition towards, them.” 
Few people think it incumbent on them 
even todo as Robert Ferguson did, — name- 
ly, settle an income on their disappointed 
relatives ; but very many people make wills 
to which those relatives might take excep- 
tion, ifa man was absolutely bound to pro- 
vide for his kith and kin and immediate de- 
pendents before thinking of others. Many 
such examples: have taken place in Miss 
Berry’s own time. Public characters, such as 
Disraeli and Brougham, have inherited lega- 
cies from private enthusiasts. The late Lady 
Holland passed over her nearest ties to will 
money to Lord John Russell; and Horace 
Walpole himself, while «insisting with perti- 
nacious tenderness on his right to provide 
the Misses Berry with a home by bequeathing 
tothem Little Strawberry-hill, left unmen- 
tioned and unrewarded the 30 years’ pa- 
tient service of Kirgate, his secretary and 
deputy in the voluminous correspondence 
carried on with his newer friends. 

The preference of Horace Walpole for 
Mary Berry may be said to be the main event, 
or her life; certainly the event which has 
made her life most conspicuous in the eyes 
of the world. For nine years, from the pleas- 
ant winter of 1788 to his death in 1797, his 
friendship with the sisters remained firm 
and unshaken. We agree with the editor 
that the real object of his attachment was 
Mary. In vain did he endeavour to equal- 
ize his expressions of fondness and anxiety. 
In vain did he save the dignity of his 70 
years by adopting a certain tone of playful- 
ne’s, such as was conveyed in a phrase 
of the late Duc de Sermoneta — “ Jusqu’d 
present je n’avais jamais ¢prouvé ce que est 
que d'ammer deux femmes a la fois; c’est une 
sensation délicieuse.” He admired and liked 
“the Miss Berrys” but he loved Mary. We 
do not agree with the editor that at any 
period of their acquaintance he would have 
married her. He was too worldly wise and 
too much afraid of the world’s ridicule to 
have contemplated such a step, and he had 
besides a better wisdom, sprung from a deep- 
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nature. He knew that there is no woman of 
common honesty and delicacy of feeling — 
no woman who is not a hardened coquette, 
who does not shrink with shy repugnance 
and dread from the expression of a passion 
she cannot reciprocate. “To come to an 
explanation” with Mary Berry was proba- 
bly the last folly in Horace Walpole’s 
thoughts. Both he and she were perfectly 
aware that he loved her. That conscious- 
ness might make their intercourse occasion- 
ally a Tittle uneasy, but explanation alone 
could alter or break it off. He was patient 
with her, yery patient; it was the patience 
of devotion, though he, and she a'so, were 
content to set it down to the gap of years 
which sundered their ages. Only once did 
that patience fail him; once, when for the 
second time he became aware of her plans 
and movements from a third party, instead of 
their being frankly confided to him by her- 
self’; when, feverish with gout and rheuma- 
tism, and disappointed in the’ date of her re- 
turn, stung perhaps also by knowing how en- 
tirely, while they were amusing themselves in 
a foreign land, he had been occupied plant- 
ing, planning, painting, and settling the place 
he intended to bestow on them as their fu- 
ture home, he writes in a tone of almost jus- 
tifiable reproach, and says of their vague 
promises, — “I am forced for my own peace 
to beseech you not to continue a maneuvre 
that only tantalizes and wounds me,” and 
deprecates “the arrangements of words” 
that mean nothing. That he instantly re- 
pented the imprudence of that outburst 
all his subsequent letters show. The gifted 
have sufferings happily unknown to those 
who envy them their gifts. Among them is 
the clear perception of the valuelessness of 
their advantages in certain occasions. Hor- 
ace Walpole knew that his dark day had 
come. He had snubbed old Madame Du 
Deffand for her overt expressions of love 
and enthusiasm, and now he loved Mary 
Berry better than she loved him. “ JI ac- 
cepta la situation,” and showed, as, indeed, 
was fit, more dignity and reticence than his 
former female adorer had done, justifying 
his past lectures by gathering into his own 
heart that “ bitterness” which has Scripture 
warrant for its privacy. 

Yet neither in this much discussed at- 
tachment, nor in any other instance of the 
love of an old man for one of the opposite 
sex, is there anything necessarily ridiculous. 
Age may certainly be foolish, lachoes and 
helpless; but where these conditions do not 
exist paralysis of the heart is no more a 
necessary attendant of advancing years 
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than paralysis of the understanding. An 
old man’s love does not become weaker, but 
it becomes more one-ideaed, like the love of 
the poor. Age has passed by that rich com- 
plication of thought and action, passion 
and pleasure, which fills existence in youth ; 
has travelled through all its vivid freshness, 
its wasteful flowery abundance; and be- 
tween the old man and the closing point of 
his life’s pilyrimage, across those long low 
lines of level sand, all but desert to his eyes 
—the green well and the single palm of 
his new joy and final halt stand out in more 
entire relief than all the confused plenty he 
has left behind him. 

The letters which passed between Horace 
Walpole and Miss Berry have for the most 

art been already given to the public ; and, 
if it were possible to read his letters too 
often, exception might be taken to the re- 
petition of much that was worthy of pub- 
lication, as well as to the publishing of 
some, both from him and from other cor- 
respondents, which might fairly have been 
left to oblivion. His letters are best read 
in their fit sequence in the volumes now un- 
der notice, and very touching and striking 
are the two in which he describes “ the be- 
ginning of the end;” the death warning 
before the time of death itself, dated in 
July, 1796, and addressed to Miss Berry at 
Goodwood, where she was then staying. 
Then comes the gradual failure ; the taking 
“an hour's airing in my coach;” an hour 
“out upon the lawn;” crawling a little 
about “between two servants;” then the 
solemn entry of “death without a struggle ” 
on the 2d ot March, 1797 — and the affec- 
tion inspired by Mary Berry in this the 
most distinguished of all her admirers ceased 
to be a present reality with her, and be- 
came a memory of the past! Seven years 
before his death he had settled upon these 
sisters the place he fondly called ‘“ your 
own Cliveden” (better known afterwards 
by the name of Little Strawberry-hill), a 
rural retirement which had once belonged 
to Kitty Clive, the actress. Comments 
were made by the envious on this piece of 
generosity, and disagreeable notice taken 
of it in the newspapers, and so stung was 
Miss Berry by these unmerited attacks that 
she declared she wished she had not re- 
turned at all to England, adding, “even 
your society cannot make up for it.” Hor- 
ace Walpole eagerly pleaded his undoubted 
right to befriend the two sisters, and both 
he and Mary Berry came back to thé point 
of old Ferguson and hard destiny, and he 
tells her that the Duchess of Glocester had 
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commended him for giving them Cliveden, 
and thus doing “some little justice to in- 
jured merit” 

The year previous to Lord Orford’s de- 
cease had been filled for. Mary Berry with 
hopes and plans which it must have cost 
him a sore struggle to congratulate her 
upon. She had engaged herself to be mar- 
ried to General O’Hara, and had to “ break 
the news” to Lord Orford. In her own 
memorandum of this latter fact she shows 
very plainly her knowledge of Horace 
Walpole’s real feelings towards her; for, 
though in that note she speaks of him as “a 
second father” she says the evening was 
memorable to her “as that on which she 
had at /ast relieved her own mind and scru- 
ples” by making the confidence to him that 
she was to form a dearer and nearer con- 
nection. What Lord Orford said, did, or 
felt on this occasion is not traceable in the 
correspondence. Whether such letters as 
allude to it are among those destroyed by 
Miss Berry, or whether, in the dignity of 
his wisdom, or the wisdom of his dignity, he 
forbore ail allusion to it, and behaved like 
the heroine in one of Burns’s songs, who 


“‘ Never loot on that she ken’d it or car’d,” — 


is a matter left entirely to conjecture. Pre- 
vious to the declaration of that engagement 
he speaks occasionally and kindly enough 
of O'Hara, with a slight tinge of ridicule 
im one passage of a letter dated 1791 —“I 
have seen O'Hara, with his face as ruddy 
and black and his teeth as white as ever; 
and as fond of you two.” Perhaps this 
prince of letter-writers, as Horace Walpole 
has been called, would even then have com- 
penne for a less abundant wit, could he 
ave looked like the handsome soldier — as 
Madame de Stael is said to have -declared 
she would have willingly exchanged all her 
ability for the inferior gift of personal at- 
traction. 

The engagement entered into between 
Mary Berry and General O’Hara was not 
fulfilled. QObliged to leave England for his 
Government of Gibraltar, he urged an im- 
mediate marriage that she might accom- 
pany him, but urged it in vain. It is no- 
where made very clear why she refused, 
except that she says she did it more for the 
anger and happiness of others, presumably 
1er sister and father, than her own. But 
the eventual result was that after some cor- 
respondence the engagement was broken 


off. Whether O°Hara considered that if 


she disappointed him “for the peace and 
‘happiness of others ” he held but a second- 








ary place in her esteem; whether, irritated 
at having to depart alone, and leave her amid 
her daily cll cea, he passed on her 
that fatal sentence of ‘* more head than heart,” 
by which men avenge their supposed under- 
valuing by clever women ; or whether there 
was truth in the rumour that after her re- 
fusal he suffered himself to be rejoined on 
his foreign station by one he had formerly 
loved and who had no scruples to detain 
her, is all as misty as the rest of these affairs. 
Miss Berry defends him in a spirited letter 
to some female friend, for no woman will 
suffer another to abuse her lover, whatever 
ground of complaint she herself may have 
against him, but she admits that her “ opin- 
ion” of him had changed in some degree, 
and she also admits that he “ doubted ” her. 
“ The little rift” that made “ all the music 
mute” in their love was, at all events, suffi- 
cient to part them for ever. They did not 
even meet again for explanation, O’Hara 
continuing at Gibraltar till 1802, when he 
died. 

And now once more the editor seems to 
wish us to consider that O’Hara was loved 
with enthusiasm and mourned for with a 
tender regret “that deepened the natural 
vein of sadness in her character.” But 
O'Hara himself could scarcely feel” less 
satisfied as to the degree of interest he in- 
spired than those who read carefully Miss 
Berry’s journa!s. At the time of the en- 
gagement she was 33 years of age —a time 
when certainly the deepest attachment of 
life may be formed, but when, also, the 
judgment may be said to be matured, and 
youth, in a woman, is over. She herself ° 
speaks of her intended marriage as “a plan 
of happiness founded on the most moder- 
ate desires and pursued by the most ration- 
al means.” ° 

It is true she dockets his letters 42 years 
afterwards as “relating to the six happiest 
months of my long and insignificant ,exist- 
ence;” mourns over his “unmerited com- 
plaints,” and his unjust doubts of their 
power to contribute to each other's happi- 
ness; and declares her feelings with re- 
spect to him to be indelible. But there is 
even in that notice of him the reference to 
self; to the “ existence that was to call out 
the powers of her mind,” and in a note to 
Mrs. Damer on the battle of the Nile she 
thus oddly expresses herself: — 


“T have not said a word to you of our glori- 
ous victory, but you do not suspect me of not 
feeling it. Do you participate in some other 
less agreeable feelings which to me accompany 
this and every other success in that quarter ? 
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When I think (that under other circumstances) 
we might have been so much nearer the scene of 
action, and among the first to receive and con- 
gratulate the gallant conquerors! How much 
more appropriate to our minds, interesting to 
our feelings, and gratifying to our vanity, in 
spite of all the privations with which such a 
situation might seem to have been accompanied, 
than anything we are or have been doing ! ” 


The allusions to the imprudence of the 
marriage in a worldly point of view are 
very frankly expressed in a former letter to 
some other correspondent, and so are her 
views of poverty in marriage. Proud and 
frank in disposition, and a warm and faith- 
ful friend she was, but tender and enthusi- 
astic she certainly was not. People grieve 
very differently, and they cease to grieve — 
at all events apparently, enough for com- 
merce with the world—in very various 
measurements of time. The chances ‘of 
sorrow in the battle-field of life are much 
like the chances of other battle-fields. 
Some are struck down by a single bullet, 
and some survive the most maiming wounds, 
‘Si l'on ne meurt pas de désespoir,” said 
a beautiful foreigner who was supping 
cheerfuily enough with some friends after 
years of incontestable misery, “ sil’on ne 
meurt pas de désespoir, on finit par man- 
ger des huitres.” 
des huitres.” 
time of her knowledge of O’Hara’s death, 
she herself gives the account of her time day 
after day. In the mornings to see palaces, 
pictures, and shows; in the evenings to 
“ Cambacére’s assembly ;” the opera, the 
Tuileries, “ Berthier’s ball; ” the . opera, 
* Crillon’s ball;” Madame de Stael’s, Théa- 
tre de Montasier, “ Demidoff's ball;” 
Fouché, the Duchess de Luyne’s, Mad- 
ame Recamier’s, the Hamean de Chantilly 
(answering to the modern Jardin Mabille), 
and so on till this last entry, the day be- 
fore leaving Paris, — “ Went to buy rouge,” 
then a usual and necessary part of a lady’s 
toilette, “at Mademoiselle Martin’s.” If 
she had married O’Hara, she would have 
been sitting at home in weeds of the deep- 
est woe. She did not marry him. He 
gave her up easily. Years had passed 
away — that interval of time which seems 
so long to those who have had a great sor- 
row to struggle with, and so short to those 
who have only heard about it, had divided 
her from the “ happy six months ” that had 
briefly linked her existence with his, and 
life was to go on “as usual;” as it had done 
since the year 1796. She was not melan- 
choly. 





Mary Berry “ mangea | : 
In the year 1802, at the | day was so different, that readers of the 
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revels, and balls, as well as all-sorts of intel- 
lectual exercises, down to a very late peri- 
od ; in fact, as long as physical strength made 


such pursuits possible. “ Her eyes are grave, — 


‘but she is not so,” was Horace Walpole’s 
pretty description of her,— and it was 
strictly true. Cheerful, animated, and eager 
to me the most of her opportunities, both 
of improvement and enjoyment, from first 
to last, such was the real Mary Berry. Of 
the portraits affixed to the different vol- 
umes, Mrs. Mee’s is the worst and the most 
unmeaning, with the fault of all Mrs. Mee’s 
miniatures, the magnitude of the eyes throw- 
ing all the other features out of proportion. 
The miniature belonging to Lady Palmers- 
ton, and Zoffany’s graceful group of both 
sisters, still convey a resemblance, even to 
those who only knew the Miss Berrys in ad- 
vanced age; and the grave energetic eyes 
of Mary are well depicted in both. i 

As an author, Miss Berry held a dis- 
tinguished place, on account of her much 
criticised Comparative View of Sociul Life in 
France and England, as well as for her 
editorship of Horace Walpole’s papers, and 
the letters of his blind old friend and wor- 
shiper, Madame de Duffand. She attempt- 
ed the drama, but failed, as far as scenic 
representation is concerned; , and, taken 
merely asa literary effort, the taste of that 


present time would feel as much surprise in 
reading the play of Fashionable Friends as 
at the idea of any young lady addressing 


any old gentleman in such a classic strophe * 


as that which Miss Berry wiote to Lord 
Orford : — 


“Had Rome’s famed Horace thus addrest 
His Lydia or his Lyce, 
He'd ne'er complained to him their breast 
So oft was cold and icy.” 


To which, indeed, the famed Horace Wal- 


pole makes as poor and artificial an answer . 


as bad puns and play upon words ever en- 
abled an old gentleman to send to a youth- 
ful adwirer. 

The restless vigour of Miss Berry’s mind 
in after. life — when literary tasks and social 
communion were no longer sunned by the 
approval of partial love, or subordinate to 
the dreams and plans she had once formed 
for the future — almost oppressed her by its 
impulsive necessity for exertion. In the 
year 1805 we find her anxiously considering 
and consulting whether some “ regular and 
useful employment” would not increase her 


On the contrary, she appears to | happiness and give her mind what she terms 
have taken extreme pleasure in masques, |“ some resting-place in perspective.” 


The 
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employment she proposed to herself was, we 
believe, a partnership in a nursery-garden, 
and she urges, in a letter to Mrs. Cholme- 
ley, that the alternation of that which was 
with her a “favourite and undiminished 
taste” and the writing accounts and letters 
of business would be “neither difficult nor 
irksome.” The friends she consulted, how- 
ever, disapproved the idea, and it was re- 
linquished. 

The year previous (1804) had been sad- 
dened to her by the illness and unhappiness 
of her sister Agnes, who in the maturity of 
her womanhood (she was then 40) was 
doomed to a repetition of the disappoint- 
ment she had endured in earlier life, and, 
like her sister, had to break off some en- 
gagement of marriage. Whether it be from 
an actual hiatus of the name in Miss Ber- 
ry’s own journal, or the capricious semi- 
reticence common to all edited books, which 
leaves in their pages much that it were as 
well to have omitted, and omits much that 
the reader would be glad to learn, — we are 
not informed who was the “ Colonel” who 
had been the betrothed in this instance ; 
but the entry in the journal has this mourn- 
ful addition, —“ Agnes dangerously ill.” 

It was fated, then, that these two sisters, 
charming in their several ways and in their 
very different degrees, should remain un- 
married. They had friends, firm and ad- 
miring friends, of the other sex; but they 
do not seem again to have contemplated 
matrimony. Mary, indeed, speaks of Mr. 
Cambridge (vol. iil., page 172) as if she had 
thought of him in that way. She says: — 


“T was touched with the manner in which 
the old valet said that his master had so fre- 
quently spoken of me. What a difference in 
our two fates had they been united! It seems 


to me that.he might have gained as much as I 
should ; but who knows?” 


Vani sogni! lusinghieri vani! Neither 
with Mr. Cambridge, nor Walpole, nor 
O'llara, nor Canova, was Mary Berry to 
share the joys and anxieties of life ; and as 














her nameless colonel, apparently with much 
grief of heart; and so it was that “in the 
chances and changes of this mortal life” 
these two sisters remained, admired and ad- 
mirable, but what is termed, in compliment 
to the stronger sex, “ lone women” to the 
remainder of their lives. 

Those lives, in spite of perpetual allusions 
to their delicate health, were prolonged be- 
yond the date assigned by the Psalmist; bril- 
liant to the last in intelligence, and in the 
power of attracting round them all that was 
best and brightest in the already select world 
in which they lived. Wits, statesmen, philos- 
ophers, and professors alike acknowledged 
the empire of “the Berries;” and the 
“grave eyes” that in the glory of their 
youth fed on the tender compliments and 
elegant playfulness of Horace Walpole’s 
letters were cheered in their waning light 
by the genial wit and true kindliness of 
Sydney* Smith’s unequalled ~ notes: the, 
counsels of Playfair; the notice of Mac- 
aulay; the affectionate salutations of Jef- 
frey. Among their female friends and 
mind-fellows (not play-fellows) they could 
reckon Mrs. Damer, whose talent for 
sculpture equalled or exceeded that of 
many formal professors of the art; warm- 
hearted Lady Charlotte Lindsay, the clever- 
est and cheeriest of conversationalists ; Lady 
Carlisle, the model mother of model daugh- 
ters and mothers in their turn; Lady Mor- 
ley, whose death even the young of this 
generation have deplored ; Mrs. Howe, Mrs. 
Cholmeley, Mrs. Lamb, Lady Scott, and 
a host of others —many of them gone like 
the dead leaves of past autumns, but in 
their day the freshness and delight of their 
different circles; and for no less a period 
than four-and-forly years after the blotting 
out of Agnes’s last dream of wedded love, 
these sisters lived their maiden life together, 
and received a succession even to the third 
generation of the valued companions of 
both sexes who still thronged around them. 

The last compliment paid to Miss Mary 
Berry — a compliment less-common in Eng- 
land than in other countries, namely, the 


to her first lover, Mr. Bowman, she dismisses | notice by the Sovereign of acknowledged 
him, as her friends dismissed him, ina single | talent — and which she probably owed to 


sentence at the opening of her memoirs. 
To Agnes, also, that common destiny was 
denied. She saw the lover of her youth a 


her estimation by Lady Carlisle, the Duch- 
ess of Sutherland’s mother — was her pri- 


| vate presentation to Queen Victoria. But 


tempted man under far worse conditions | the earthly triumphs, anxieties, and restless 
than those to which his parents had ob-| aspirations of this long life were then draw- 
jected — the husband of another man’s wife, | ing to a close. In the month of January, 


the wealthy Countess of Elgin; his newer | 
passion not resting in obscurity, like their | 


1852, Miss Agnes Berry died, and Miss 
Berry felt and expressed a conviction that 


past, ‘but the theme of newspaper scandal | she would soon follow her. “ You expected 
and legal notoriety. She had to break with | to find me fretting,” she said to a friend 
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who called soon after that loss; “why 
should I weep? It seems to me as if ina 
brief 10 minutes I should see Agnes again.” 
Towards the end of October of the same 
year she became seriously ill. 

Mrs. Frederick Elliott, Lady Scott, and 
Miss Jane Ferguson of Raith were sedulous 
in their endeavours to soothe and brighten 
the last days of the remaining “lone wo- 
man” of that brilliant pair. Miss Ferguson 
came to London on the 11th of November 
to stay with her, and a few days later Lady 
Scott also came. On the 20th of Novem- 
ber, 10 months after the death of the sister 
she had loved so steadily and warmly, Mary 
Berry also died, and was buried by the side 
of Agnes at Petersham. The courage and 
lofty pitch of her nature remained unaltered 
to the end. If she did not see death in the 
same divine aspect as her friend Joanna 
Baillie, who wrote in 1844, “ For me the 
walking through our churchyard is no un- 
= thing; it cannot extinguish the 

ights beaming from the promised house in 
which are many mansions ;” —or with the 
loving quiet of Lady Morley, whe thought 
it blessed “ to be landed un the isthmus be- 
tween this world and a better, without ship- 
wreck and disaster ; to look calmly back on 
the storms and shoals we have escaped; to 
feel each year a diminished grief for those 
we have Jost on our side, because it brings 
us nearer to the hope of joining them again 
on the other ;—if to Mary Berry’s nature 
still clung that intense appreciation of the 
faculties belonging to this life which distin- 
guished her, and made it one of her last 
prayers that she might be removed “ before 
she became a burden to herself and to 
others,” — she at least met death with a re- 
signed and fearless spirit. Very shortly 
revious to her end she asked the surgeon, 
Mr. Appleton, to feel her pulse and tell her 
what he thought. He cbeyed, and gravely 
remarked “ We all have our time.” “I 
understand you,” she answered; “ you are 
a sensible man; you do not deceive me.” 
So closes Miss Berry’s personal history. 
We must reserve for a second notice that 
portion of her memoirs, not purely personal, 
which connects her, as a spectator or actor, 
with scenes of interest at home and abroad ; 
the variety and multitude of which are such 
as perhaps never were before crowded into 
the space of a single lifetime, even in a life 
prolonged, as hers was, till within a decade 
of her century. 
The editor of these journals‘ justly ob- 
serves that it always adds life and freshness 
to a narrative when the narrator can say of 
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papers much is noted and much remembered, 
though the balance is not very evenly kept 
as to subjects which would seem of general 
importance, and the index perpetually and 
provokingly disappoints us by some entry 
of great promise barren of fulfilment. For 
example, on turning to the page marked, 
“ Princess Amelia—her Death,” we find, 
instead of any new particulars of that trage- 
dy, that the Hardwickes distributed rations 
of meat to the poor, at the “ Jubilee,” in- 
stead of all feasting together merrily, on 
account of a report of the Princess Amelia’s 
death. ‘The “ Accession of George 1V.,” in 
like manner, leads us only to a casual men- 
tion that, the old King being dead, the Miss 
Berrys have spent the whole morning in buy- 
ing mourning, and the “ Execution of the 
Duke of Orleans” is thus briefly disposed 
of in a letter from Lord Orford — “ Cam- 
bridge has just heard that Egalité is be- 
headed.” 

But in spite of these inequalities, the 
pages teem with anecdotes and descriptions 
which gratifiy curiosity and arrest attention. 
The mere occasional mention of the intro- 
duction to Miss Berry of men who have 
since become famous among us has a strange 
effect. To those who have been lately 
reading comments on the age of Lord John 
Russell, how startling to find him recom- 
mended to notice by Professor Playfair in 
1811: — 


“ My intention was to have been in London 
in the beginning of May; it answers better, 
however, for Lord John Russell, who lives 
with me, and means to go totown at the same 
time, that the journey should be put off to 
June. Early in that month, I hope to have the 

leasure of seeing you in North Audley street. 

shall request to be permitted to introduce Lord 
John Russell to you; he is one of the most 
promising young men I have ever met with.” 


‘ How odd this familiar portrait of Mal- 
thus, whose Essay on Population had excit- 
ed Miss Berry’s admiration : — 


“T sat by Malthus, and had a good deal of 
conversation with him — interesting when one 
gets over his painful manner of speaking from 
wanting a palate to his mouth, and having had 
a hare lip — not, however, at all unpleasant in 
appearance.” 


How curious the mention of Peel and 


gg in these two consecutive entries of 
ay, 1812 :— ; 


“Sunday, 3d.—Dined at Mr. Montague’s, 








the past, “I remember.” In Miss Berry’s 








with Lord and Lady Hardwicke, and Lady 
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Elizabeth, Lord and Lady Elliott, &c., and Mr. 
Peel. The latter, he who spoke so well in the 
House of Commons, has a very agreeable coun- 
tenance. ‘Thursday, 7th. — At the end of the 
evening I had half an hour’s conversation with 
Lord Byron, principally on the subject of the 
Scotch Review, with which he is very much 
pleased. He is a singular man, and pleasant to 
me; but I very much fear that his head be- 
gins to be turned by all the adoration of the 
world, especially the women.” 


And in the same page this wonderful no- 
tice of the carelessness of the populace as 
to the murder of Mr. Perceval: — 


“ Monday, 11th. — At dinner with my father 
and sister 1 received from Mrs. Locke a card 
which had been sent to her, and upon which 
was the wonderful news of the assassination of 
Mr. Perceval, in the lobby of the House of 
Commons. I began by doubting it, but a mo- 
ment after our servant said he had heard it from 
Mr. Villiers’s valet. Directly after dinner Ag- 
nes went to Lady Donegall, and I wrote to ask 
Mrs. Villiers about it. The Villierses had a 
large dinner, and I saw several persons arrive 
who ought to be well-informed. I received from 
them complete confirmation of the report. We 
went early to Mrs. G. Lamh’s, where there was 
young Macdonald, Mr. Maurice, and two or 
three other people who had been in the House 
of Commons, and afterwards at the ‘examina- 
tion of the assassin, who had not attempted to 
escape. Later in the evening Lords Lauder- 
dale and Grey arrived, who had both been with 
the address of the Lords to Carieton-house. 
This deed, though horrible, is unfortunately 


; 0 ies, and i ri its par- | : . 
one of all countries, and is not without its par |she went, very cheerfully, having kissed her 


allel even here. But that which is not so is the 


manner in which the populace took it, who sur- | 


rounded the Houses cf Parliament. They ap- 
peared so very little shocked.” 

They were more shocked at the perpetual 
strugyles of the Queen of England with the 
King of England’s mistresses — the con- 
duct of Lady Jersey, the influence of Lady 
Conyngham, the tears of the Princess Char- 
lotte. Miss Berry gives many a graphic an- 
ecdote confirming (if confirmation were 
needed) the impression made on the people 


by the ill-used and ill-conducted consort of 


that selfish and profligate King of the 
“ Pair Star of Brunswick.” She gives, also, 
small pencil touches of character, with de- 
ductions not altogether just or indulgent, 
nor borne out by the subsequent actions of 
that lamented personage. She describes 
her introduction thus : — 


“Friday, February Ist.— Went at 9 o’clock 
to Kensington, to the Princess of Wales's. 
Princess Charlotte had dined there, and I was 
anxious to sce her. We found her, the Prin- 


cess, the Lady Charlotte Campbell (in waiting), 
Miss Garth, Miss Hayman, Lady de Clifford, 
and Sir William Drummond, playing at a 
round table at a foolish sort of game, of call- 
ing the cards by the name of Ninycumtwit, 
or something like that. Princess Charlotte was 
seated by her mother, who named us to her, 
and said to us, ‘My daughter.’ I sat down by 
the Princess ; she whispered something to Prin- 
cess Charlotte about me; she unswered imme- 
diately, ‘I know it, I know it; she is a great 
friend of Mrs. Howe.’ A finer girl of 15 one 
seldom sees, with an open lively countenance, 
and well-cut expressive features ; fair, like all 
her family, but without having a fine complex- 
ion, or at present any colour, for, by some in- 
conceivable mismanagement at the time she had 
the srhall-pox, it has muddled her complexion, 
destroyed in part her eyebrows, and left several 
decided marks about the end of her nose. I 
dare say there is hardly another person in the 
kingdom who within these last 15 years has 
suffered as much by the small-pox, which only 
shows the old story, how much the children of 
princes are neglected and ill treated. Her mouth 
is like the Prince of Wales’s, without having, 
however, much swectness, and her eyes are by 
no means gs handsome as her mother’s. She is 
lively, animated, and laughing ; told Sir Wil- 
liam Drummond, who was on the other side of 
her, to go on with what he was saying, fur she 
liked nothing so much as politics; then got into 
a talk with Lady Charlotte Campbell about 
being afraid of the dark, and ghosts, and dis- 
mal stories ; told a good one herself, and then 
made me tell her the story of Lillo’s Fatal C1- 
riosity, Which Lady Charlotte mentioned, and 
which she had never heard of before. Soon after 
10 0’clock her carriage was announced, and away 





mother, shook hands with Lady Charlotte, &c, 
and bowed to us; And thus is this girl, now a wo- 
man, who in three short years may be called to 
reign over this country, with all her senses awake, 
eager and carious about everything and every- 
| body, sent away with her governess, and during 
| the hours not spent with her she has Mrs. to 
|form her mind, manners, and disposition ! 
| Alas! poor princes, one and all, can you ever 
| be pitied enough, or even judged with common 
| justice under all the disadvantages you Jabour 4 

True, this poor thing is taught music, and 
| taught Latin, neither of which will certainly be 
| of much service to her in governing this country, 
|in detecting folly and knavery, in surrounding 
| herself with talents, and, above all, in acquiring 
| truth and stabilitv of character. She knows no 
| creature but the Royal Family and their attend- 
| ants; she has never yet seen a play gy an opera ; 
|and whenever she is her own misfress, what 
must be her first idea but to satiate herself with 
pleasures which every other girl of 15 is begin- 
ning to appreciate at their just value, provided 
they are not entirely new to them ?” 


Princess Charlotte, on the contrary, proved 
herself possessed of amost noble and sim- 








ple character ; and there is nothing told in 
praise of our own well-watched and care- 
fully-trained Sovereign, either of charity 


to the distressed, sympathy with sorrow, 
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me a formal grave bow, with ‘ Kensington’ legi- 
ble on it. In general he speaks much less, buth 
to men and women, than he did — it is the 
fashion of the day with him. Did not get 


; i: ’s ti ly 2 
sense of duty in her position, or attach- | °7")7 from lady Hertford’s till very uearly 
ment to the husband of her choice and the | ° chock —the Prince still there.’ 


solid joys of domestic life, that was not 
to the full as excellent in the young Prin- 
cess Charlotte, with the double merit of 
having had every disadvantage instead of 
every advantage in her early girlhood. But 
Miss Berry is not favourable to the Prin- 





The mournful “house-warming”. of the 
ie Caroline is very striking : -— 


“Wednesday, Dec. 1st.— We both of us 


dined with the Princess in Connaught-place, 


cess. She mentions her again in Novem- 


ber, 1811 :— 
1 


the first time that she has given a dinner in 
hr new house, which is still all upside down. 
The company consisted only of Gell.and Cra- 
ven, who arrived in town to-day. Lady C. 


“ We were all dressed before three o’clock | Campbell and Lady C. Lindsay in waiting. 
fo: the reception of Princess Charlotte, who |The Princess was particularly melancholy, 
was to dine with her mother. Princess Sophia | wept when speaking to me of herself, confess- 





of Glocester arrived just before, with Miss Dee; 
then Princess Charlotte with Lady de Clifford. 
She is very much grown and improved in fig- 
ure since I saw her last January at Kensington. 
1 don’t know whether her face is improved ; her 
mouth is less pleasing and less resembling her 
father’s than it was; but her bust is perfect ; 
her head not too large, and well placed ; has 
rguch intelligence in her countenance,« though 
the expression is not very agreeable ; her waik is 
. dreadful, but I think it is only girlish affecta- 
tion, which will cure itself.” 


« 


And in May, 1812: — 


“Friday, 29th. — The Princess Charlotte and 
Lady de Clifford arrived just as we finished our 








drive. We all sat down to dinner without mak 
ing any toilette. The young Princess was very 
gay, very talkative, in very good humour, and 
very —, all one could expect from a young 
girl of 16, very quick and very live'y, and very 
ill brought up. After dinner she played all 
sorts of things upon the piano. Her musical 
memory is astonishing. As to her looks, she 
has grown and improved since I saw her in No- 
vember; with rouge she would be really striking, 
but she does not walk any better, and has not dig- 
nified manners.” 


And she thus mentions the father of this 
heir to the English throne, at the home of 
one of his favourites : — 


“ Friday, March 22d, 1811. — Went ahout 10 
at Lady Hertford’s. 
12 when the Regent had not arrived from dinner 
at Lord Cholmondeley’s. Hecame svon after- 
wards, while we were in the outer room and 
we saw the whole ceremony. A circle was im- 
mediately made, and the Regent, the Dukes of 
Clarence, Cumberland, Cambridge, and Gloces- 
ter, were all in at the same time. The Regent 
looked wretchedly, swollen up with a muddled 
complexion, and was besides extremely tipsy, 
gravely and cautiously so. I happened to be a 
good while in the circle ; and he at last gave 


We did not get in till near | 











ing herself entirely overwhelmed with her situ- 
ation and her prospects for the future.” 


So in the next entry: — 


“Wednesday, 29th.—Dined at the Prin- 


cess’s; there were only Mr. Craven, Little 


Willy, and a young playfellow of his, and Lady 


Orme... These dinners become insupportable ; 
the dulness makes me almost ill in the course 
of a long evening, onl 
Princess singing with Mr. Craven, which is a 
screeching of which no idea can be formed. 
without hearing it.” 


interrupted by the 


And so on with this unregal Royalty, 
drifting past real cruel sorrows, self-made 
anxieties, and undignified jestings and fami- 
liarity, to the whirlpool of wreck that swal- 
lowed up all ber past! Very characteristic 
is the letter dated July 1, 1814, addressed 
to Miss Berry : — 


“July 1, 1814. 

“Dear Berrina, — As various reports have 
been spread in the metropolis concerning my 
daughter’s marriage.with the Prince Hereditary 
of Orange, I think I may venture by the box 
I take the liberty of forwarding to you, as a 
specimen of Dutch gallantry and respect to 
his venerable ex-mother-in-law, in sending over 
from the Hague ‘ Zwiebacks’ as an apology 
for his former kindness when in this country ; 
and being informed that you are so fond of 
them, I present them humbly and respectfuily 
for the diaphragm of your stomach; and may 
youeach time think of your absent friends while 
eating them.” 


But, indeed, dignity does not appear to 


have been one of the fashions of the day, - 


and almost immediately atter this Royal 
letter we come upon these two entries: — 


“Saturday, 9th.—In the evening at Lady 
Castlereagh’s. At the foot of the staircase we 
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met Blucher, who came with Lord.Stuart from 
a dinner at Carlton-house, and Blucher, being 
the worse for it, had great difficulty in getting 
up-stairs. He wished to be introduced to me; 
he shook hands, having been taught here that 
this was the heightof politeness and fashion. 

“Tuesday, 12th. — At 3 o’clock I went to 
Lady Buckinghamshire’s breakfast; a very 
amusing party as usual; several maskg, among 
others, a woman as a monk. I tookjper first 
for Madame de Lieven, but it was the chess 
of Sussex. Nobody recognized her.” 


Miss Berry herself seems to have enjoyed 
this species of amusement. We find her so 
late as the year 1823, within a week of her 
sixtieth birthday, joining thus in the Carni- 
val gaieties with Lady Charlotte Lind- 
say :— 


“Monday, 10th.—Lady Char. and I went 
masked as the Bourgeoisie mask; I as a Malta 
—that means, with a man’s shirt over the 
gown, tied with ribands, a wax mask, a hand- 
kerchief upon the head, and another put across 
the shoulder, &c. We were accompanied, Lady 
C. by Lord William Russell (the uncle), en 
Pierrot; and I by Mr. Protheroe, in a gro- 
tesque old man’s mask, with a white beard. 
We took our places upon the ‘Sealine di Rus- 
poli,’ which is the grand meeting-place of the 
best masks in these last days of the Carnival. 
Neither Mr. Protheroe nor I was recognized b 
any one among the English who came to speak 
to us; but it is impossible to disguise Lady 
Char.” 


No. It was not possible to “disguise 


Lady Char.” She had not only a singular 
figure, but a singular voice and odd lisp; 
but with that voice and lisp she uttered 
more pleasant, witty, and genial words than 
have been spoken by any other woman 
during the last century. 

Three years previously the friends had 
met the Duc de Berri at a masked ball, the 
last he attended, having been assassinated 
the very next evening. Miss Berry’s ac- 
count of that event is terribly graphic, and 
calls to mind the famous picture and well- 
known engraving of the duel in the snow 
after same French revel, where the dying 
man is sinking in his Pierrot costume, and 
the other duellist, dressed as a Mohawk, 
making the best of his way from the scene, 
both combatants attended by friends in 
various fancy dresses. She had first seen 
the Duc de Berri, a “ charming pretty boy,” 
riding with his father at Turin in 1790, 
and subsequently in London, where the 
Prince Regent and his covey of ladies at- 
tended some private theatricals at Lad 
Hardwicke’s in 1812, and she was in Paris 





at the time of his miserable death. It was 
on a Sabbath evening in February of the 
year 1820 that the event took place, and it 
is thus recorded in Miss Berry’s diary : — 


“ Sunday, 13th. — After having dined at our 
ambassador’s at 10 o’clock we went to the 
Duchesse d’Escar’s, who receives every Sunday 
fortnight at her apartment, up three pair of 
stairs at the Tuileries. Here I remained with 
Mrs. Scott and my sister till past 11 o’clock, 
when, hearing at Madame de la Briche’s some 
of her society were to disguise themselves 
comically, I resolved to go and persuade Agnes 
to accompany me. We found, instead of the 
usual quiet meetings at her house, a vraie 
réunion de Carnival ; all the younger part of the 
society costume or travestied, either in the most 
becoming or the most comical manner. M. de 
Mure (a very fat coarse man), admirably cos- 
tumé en demoiselle, waltzing with a young man 
six feet high, en enfant, and M. Mosson as his 
nurse, all admirably masqued, and all d’une 
gaité folle, which seemed to communicate itself 
to all the company. There were no princes, no 
predetermined fine dresses and rivality of expen- 
sive toilets; but everybody seemed there for 
their own amusement, and thoroughly to haye 
attained their end. Soon after 12, in the height 
of all this gaiety, I saw a rush to the door of 
the outer room, and learnt that a message had 
been sent for M. de Bethizy (whose wife is one 
of the Duchesse de Berri’s ladies), which mes- 
sage was immediately communicated to M. 
Ferdinand Chabot, one of the Due de Berri’s 
écuyers who both immediately flew away — the 
Duc de Berri having received a coup de poignard 
a l’Opéra. It was said to be slight—to be 
nothing —for that he had returned into his 
box. This was all that was known for the first 
ten minutes, but its effect on the meeting I 
shall never forget. The fiddles ceased, silence 
ensued ; gravity more or less intense, and in 
the women amounting to horror, marked every 
countenance, and contrasted singularly with 
the odd travesties and gay costumes of the 
men.” 


After some further particulars as to the 
way in which the news was received, and 
the attempt to accuse the Comte Decazes 
of complicity with the murderer, she con- 
tinues the narrative : — 


“The Duc de Berri had led the Duchesse 
away to her carriage near the close of the first 
act of the ballet, intending’ to return and see 
the end of it himself; had with him neither hat ~ 
nor greatcoat. Madame de Bethizy was in 
waiting on the Duchesse, and M. de Choiseul 
(who married Miss Parkyns) on the Duc. Af- 
ter they had put the Duchesse and Madame de 
Bethizy into the carriage, both sitting forward 
in the coach, the valet de pied was just shutting 
the door, with his back turned to the Duc, 
when a man slipped between the horses of the 
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carriage and the sentry at the door, and gave 
the fatal stab. M. de Choiseul saw a man 
push or pushed forward on the Duc de Berri, 
and thrust him away with his arm before he 
was aware of what he had perpetrated. Nor 
was the poor wounded man himself, for he ex- 
claimed, feeling only a violent blow, ‘ voila un 
Jier brutal ;’ but instantly seeing the knife in 
the wound, ‘Je suis assgssné; Caroline, un 
prétre.” The coach-door was shut, but the poor 
little Duchesse instantly threw herself on it. 
Madame de Bethizy, a strong young woman, 
seized her with both arms round the body to 
prevent her, not knowing at all (as she says) 
whether there were more assassins or an émeute 
— in short, having no clear idea but the one 
of preserving the Duchesse, who, screaming 
and struggling, insisted on the door being 
opened, and, in springing out of Madame de 
Bethizy’s arms, tore her glove to pieces, and 
left the impression of her hand on the flesh 
beneath. She: almost fell out of the carriage 
at her husband’s feet, who by this time had 
fainted, and was carried into a room at the 
opera, which belongs to the secretary or house- 
keeper of the administration. On recovering 
his senses in this room, the Duc de Berri is said 
to have exclaimed, ‘ Ah! c’est un jugement du 
ciel que cette chambre!’ because it was one where 
it is said he used to give rendezvous to some of 
the nymphs of the opera. The Duke of Or- 
leans, on finding how serious the accident was, 
sent round for the Duchess and his sister, de- 
siring the children to be sent home. For it is 
to be remembered, in addition to the horror of 
the scene, that as the audience in the theatre 
knew nothing of the accident, the last act of 
the ballet was going on, and that every time 
the door opened of the room where the Duc 
de Berri lay (which must have been almost 
every instant), the applause of the pit and the 
steps of the dancers struck the ears of. the 
spectators of the horrors within. The effect 
was so terrible that Mdlle. d’Orleans, less occu- 
pied than the rest with any immediate services 
to the poor victim, actually fainted dead away 
from the mere incongruous horror of the scene, 
on which she had a sort of leisure to look. In 
the meantime half-a-dozen surgeons assembled 
were making the poor Duke suffer martyrdom 
by opening and enlarging his wound, cupping, 
and various applications, to prevent his being. 
immediately choked with blood on his lungs. 
From ¢he ‘first he felt himself a dying man, 
and remonstrated against the agonies they 
were making him suffer. He desired to see 
and bless his child, who, before 2 o’clock, was 
brought by Madame de Gontaut from the 
Elysée Bourbon to this scene of horror. The 
impression made on her, she says, is indelible. 
The carriage which conveyed her and the in- 
fant was stopped and delayed by the crowd of 
carriages at a ball .given by Maréchal Sachet, 
in the Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré while she 
felt that every moment’s delay might deprive 
the child of its father’s dying benediction. The 
poor duke’s arms had been extended by the 
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surgeons to assist respiration. He brought 
them together again to receive, for the last 
time, his infant daughter, and bless her. He 
then said, ‘ Mais j’aid ’autres enfans, deux filles, 
longtemps avant que je vous ai a Caroline ; 
que je les voie.” Gustave de Coigny instantly 
went in a carriage from the opera-house to the 
Rue Neuve des Mathurins, where these chil- 
dren are living with their mother — now a de- 
cent and well-behaved Englishwoman, under 
the name of Mrs. Brown, who is occupied with 
nothing but their education. On arriving at 
the door at that hour of the night, or rather 
morning, he had the greatest difficulty to pro- 
cure admission. At last, having made the ser- 
vant understand that she was not to disturb her 
mistress, that he only wanted the two chil- 
dren and their maid, who must instantly ac- 
company him, she told him that the eldest child 
slept with her mother, so that all hope of con- 
cealment ceased. On M. de Coigny being 
obliged to tell her that she must allow her 
children to go without her, that she could not 
be admitted, she made no reply, but gently 
pressed his arm in silence, put on a large bon- 
net with a: deep veil, and placed herself in the 
coach with the children, their maid, and M. de 
Coigny. On his again repeating that she 
could not be allowed to go in, she again, with- 
out uttering a word, squeezed his arm as if to 
assure him of the propriety of her conduct, and 
actually remained in the carriage at the door 
of the opera, while the children, accompanied 
by their maid, were carried up to their dying 
father, by whose bed they knelt and received 
his blessing, and his recommendation to the 
poor little Duchesse, who declared they should 
live with her, and always be considered as her: 
own. The poor dying man, then, in a whisper: 
to his brother, the Duc d’Angouléme, remind~ 
ed him that he had another child, a boy, borm 
since his marriage, by Virginie, a dancer of, 
the opera, whom he recommended to his pror 
tection. . . . It was now crowded with the: 
Princes and their immediate attendants, with 
all the household of the poor duke, with. the 
Bishop of Chartres and the curé of the parish, 
who had been called to administer the succours. 
of religion ; with the Ministers, and numbers 
of medical people, to say nothing of those. 
bringing backwards and forwards warm water 
and other things that they wanted. Among 
these persons was a figurante of the opera, still 
in her costume de thédtre, who had somehow or: 
other fallen into the service without having 
had time to change her dress.” 


Such was the main event of a Sunday 
evening in Paris on the 13th of February 

1820. When Miss Berry published her Com- 
parative View of Social life in England and 
France, Joanna Baillie took exception to, 
certain passages, and was answered by Miss 
Berry thus: — 


“On the charge of ‘offending the delicacy; 
1429. 








which is expected in the writings of a woman,’ 
the two instances marked by you have been 
passed over by others, who have observed on a 
note of which you take no notice. I have only 
to say that, ifpromen treat of human nature 
and human in history and not in fiction 
(which perhaps they had better not do), human 
nature and human life are often indelicate ; and 
if such passages in them are treated always with 
the gravity and the reprobation they deserve, 
it is all a sensible woman can do, and (not writ- 
ing for children) all she can think necessary.” 


Professor Smithy, attacking the same sub- 
ject with less liberal views, writes to her 
in this strain : — 


“You have not always remembered that you 
are writing for an English, not a French pub- 
lic—where not only men, but men, women 
and children read, when a book is considered 
as worth reading. I have no doubt whatever 
that a few words and sentences that might just 
as well have been left out as not, not half-a-doz- 
en of euch, will materially affect the circulation 
of your volume; and’ if you had not lived so 
much among the upper ranks, and so little 
among the middle, and, again, so much.in for- 
eign society, you would have been sufficiently 
aware of this.” 


Whatever censure high rank might incur, 
foreign nationality certainly had not much 
to do with the matter. “ The times were 
out of joint,” but the most loyal of his sub- 
jects would hardly have asserted that the 
reigning English Guelph would have made, 
under like circumstances, a more edifying 
exit than the dying Bourbon. Nobody, 
however, was inclined to moralize in those 


days, and the “pomps and vanities” of 


masques, operas, and coronations appear to 
have been far more carefully considered than 
even the burial of heroes. Lord Nelson’s 
funeral is one of the public incidents given 
in detail in these journals, and this is Miss 
Berry’s account of it: — 


“ On the water it was a crowd of boats, in 
which the immense city barges only were con- 
spicuous. It is much easier to set down upon 
paper the regulations of a ceremony, such as 
that the boats of the river fencibles are to line 
each side of the procession, &c., than to give 
the effect of a procession so lined on the water 
in the foggy atmosphere of the Thames. The 
distance of time between the minute guns fired by 
these river fencibles was toolong to command 
continued attention, and therefore, I think, fail- 
ed in their effect. The music, too, was not suf- 
ficiently loud to have any effect at all ; and the 
barge which contained his honoured remains 
was neither sufficiently large nor sufficiently 
distinguished to cammand the eye and the at- 
tention of every spectator, which by some means 
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or other it ought to have done. I was looking 
over the wall of Lord Fife’s garden, which forms 
one side of Whitehall Stairs, so that I saw the 
coffin in the very act of being landed ; saw it 
placed on the bier on which it was borne to 
the Admiralty. The only really impressive mo- 
ment was that in which the coffin first touched 
the ground. At that instant the sky, which 
but a few minutes before had been clear, poured 
down at onge a torrent of rain and hail, and a 
sudden gust of wind arose, the violence of which 
was not less remarkable than the moment at 
which it took place. In ancient Rome, or in 
later days of modern superstition, such a cir- 
cumstance would have been recorded as the mo- 
ment in which his spirit sought its native sky, 
or as an omen of future bad luck, from the in- 
stant his last remains quitted that element on 
which he had so often triumphed. On shore the 
whole ceremony was still less calculated to gratify 
the feelings it naturally inspired, and in which 
(to do them justice) not one of the thousands 
collected as spectators but seemed to partici- 
pate. Never was there so decent, so quiet, so 
serious, so respectful a mob. Instead of pre- 
senting to their eager eyes the surviving heroes 
of Trafalgar, following the corpse of their illus- 
trious leader, the naval officers were all put into 
mourning coaches, which immediately became 
equally uninteresting to the spectators, whether 
they contained a vice-admiral or a herald; in- 
deed the heralds, from their dress, were the only 
conspicuous persons. The sailors, too, of the 
Victory, the immediate witnesses of their Nel- 
son’s glory, who had indignantly opposed the 
idea of transferring his corpse to a frigate, and 
who had insisted on its remaining with them in 
the ship, on whose deck they had seen him fall— 
these sailors, instead of being allowed to surround 
the coffin from which they: had proved them- 
selves so unwilling to separate, were marshalled 
by themselves in another part of the procession, 
without music, without officers, without any 
naval accompaniments whatsoever. Although 
few in number, and thus separated from every- 
thing that would have added consequence to 
their appearance, such was the impression that 
their serious, quiet, decent deportment made on 
the multitude that they were repeatedly and al- 
most continually cheered as they passed along. 
What a deep and lasting impression would the 
whole of this ceremony have made on the minds 
of the spectators had the naval part of the pro- 
cession, as well as the military, been co&ducted 
on foot ; had the companions of his glory and his 
danger, exposed to the regards of their grateful 
and admiring country, immediately surrounded 
the car which bore his remains ; had the whole 
been accompanied by appropriate music — one 
band taking up the melancholy strain when 
another dropped it ; and had the passage of the 
procession been marked by the solemn tolling of 
the different bells! I will not talk of the dispro- 
portions and perfect bad taste of the funeral car, 
because good taste in forms I never expect here ; 
but I did expect sufficient good taste in moral 
feeling not to have intrusted the conduct of such 
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a ceremony, the tribute of such a -natiou to such 
a chief as a job to the Heralds’-office and their 
hireling undertakers! The only moment in 
which the mind the most disposed to enthusi- 
asm could for a moment indulge it (I speak not 
of the ceremony in St. Paul’s, which I did not 
see), was that in which the funeral car passed 
Charing-cross.” 


These meagre obsequies made a great 
impression on Miss Berry, for, writing of 
Lafayette’s funeral in Paris in 1834, she 
thus recurs to what she had witnessed in 
1806 :— 


“It was in every respect as ill-managed, and 
as little imposing, as if it had been in England, 
etc’est beaucoup dire. . The catafalque 
on which the body was carried was a great awk- 
ward machine, almost in as bada state as that 
of Nelson. . . The court carriages, too, 
were in no pomp — with two horses only, and 
with two, indeed, some with one footman 
only behind, and whenever the procession from 
its great length stopped, these footmen got down 
and talked to their friends in the crowd.” 


Those among us who recollect the funer- 
al of the Duke of Wellington, or even the 
bridal entry of the Princess of Wales into 
London, may perhaps think processional 
imperfection less the exception than the 
rule. Yet, by Miss Berry’s account, worse 
than no splendour at all was the tawdry state 
of finery into which Republican France and 
Imperial France alike indulged in her time. 
This is General Berthier : — 


“ Berthier received us very civilly. He is a 
little, rather ill-looking man, with a crop curled 
head of dark hair; his dress the uniform of a 
Minister d’Etat — blue cloth, with a broad sil- 
ver embroidery. Buta greater revolution seems 
to me to have taken place in the race of tailors 
than in that of any other set-of men. Nobody’s 
coat is now well made, and more especially the 
uniforms of the constituted authorities — they all 
look too long and too big; in short, like coats 
made by a village tailor. Cambacéres, the See- 
ond Consul, was among the company ; he came 
late, and was received without any sort of dis- 


tinction. He is an uncommonly ill-looking, | 


shortish, thick man, with his eyes sunk in his 
head; his hair badly dressed; his dress the 
undress uniform of the Consuls — blue velvet, 
witha broad ‘gold embroidery, fustian breeches 
and common turn-down boots.” 


And this is Massena : — 


“ Massena was there not in uniform ; a crop, 
with thick black hair; a vulgar-looking intel- 
ligent countenance, and rather a short, thick 
figure. There were several whose names we 
could not learn, in General’s full-dress uniform, 





which is extremely rich ; blte embroidered in 
gold, with scarlet cuffs, a monstrous high scar- 
let collar, both covered with embroidery ; white 
pantaloons, flourished all oveggvith embroidery 
in the“ front, and likewise d the seams, to 
hussar boots bound with gold and gold tassels ; a 
broad scarlet belt, covered with gold ornaments, 
and fastened with alarge pldquein front ; a large 
and highly ornamented sabre. Cambacéres re- 
ceived us in the great apartment on the first 
floor, consisting of I know not how many rooms. 
As in London, the first room only was full. 
This hotel (the Hotel d’Elbeeuf) is a specimen 
of the fine old ones, remis a@ neuf, and some new 


| furniture, suchsas bookcases, &c., and beautiful 


carpets, to which one’s attention was every 
minute disagreeably called by all the men in- 
discriminately spitting upon them.” 


At a ball at the “ Cercle des Etrangers” 
she thus pictures the guests : — 


“ Of the dress and the undress } the women 
in the ball, and the appearance of the men, and, 
indeed, of the whole company, I can give no 
idea. The little colored prints of the Paris 
fashions are exact unexaggerated representa- 
tions of their dresses, but in reality they are sel- 
dom exhibited upon as handsome figures. 
Loads of finery in gold and silver, excessively 
fine laces, bare necks and shoulders more than 
half-way down the back, with the two blade- 
bones squeezed together in a very narrow- 
backed gown; arms covered with nothing 
but a piece of fine lace below the shoulder ; and 
trains that never ended; in short, an endless 
variety of bad taste, without one single figure 
that one’s eye could repose on with pleasure. 
Such were the women. Among the men in 
vain I looked for les merveilleux et les incroyables. 
A general unsmartness of appearance pervaded 
them all.” 


But she makes a singular admission with 
respect to a public ball she attended in the 
Place de Carouzel : — 


“ After all the repeated histories one has heard 
of the indecency of the dress and manners of 
Paris, I felt some degree of uneasiness before 
Iwentin, for fear of seeing somewhat too much. 
My fears were quite superfluous. I never was in 
a more quiet, decent assembly; there was not 
one woman dressed the least indecorously ; not 
one half as naked as those at the Bal des Etran- 
gers; nor was there any impropriety of man- 
ners.’ 


And this eulogy she repeats when visiting 
the Théaitre dé Montansier, the especial 
kingdom (or queendom) of the Parisian 
“ Anonymas ” of that day : — 


“The mauvaise compagnie_here (and I have 
now been twice among themi) are quite as de, 
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cently behaved, and more decently dressed, than 
that which call themselves /a bonne compagnie.” 


She adds thisychoice morceau as to the 


manegeneps of the Russian Demidoff’s 
all ; — 


“ Vestris, who was there, danced a quadrille, 
which was composed of the very best dancers 
of society ; he danced with Madame Hamelin, 
M. de Lafitte (the supposed best dancer of Pa- 
ris) with Madame Ferval; the other two ladies 
were Mdile. Carlot and Madame . Vestris’s 
figure was curious ; his coiffure was one of those 
bustling, frizzed, and powdered heads which 
were worn about 20 years ago, and in dancing 
showers of powder came out of it, and it flapped 
up anddown in the most ridiculous manner. 
M. de Lafitte was likewise frizzed and powdered, 
while the other two men, and indeed all the 
other men, wore crops.” 





With Napoleon — the great sight of all—she 
is at first disappointed. He was not like his 
busts. At the parade, he trotted gently 
by, mounted on a light-coloured dun, with 
white main and tail, his head much enfoncé 
in his hat. “ All I saw,” she says, “ was a 
little man, remarkably well on. horseback, 
with a sallow complexion, a highish ‘nose, a 
very serious countenance, and cropped 
hair.” But when she was presented to him 
at a reception she was better pleased. His 
manner was simple and unaffected. 








It fell to Miss Berry’s lot to see another 
Sovereign, the description of whom may 
not be uninteresting at the present moment 
when a very different representative of the 
same throne is among us. In the year 1824 
she saw their Majesties of the Sandwich 
Islands : — 


“ Friday, 28th. — At half-past 10 o’clock I 
went with the Prince and Princess Lowenstein, 
their son, and my sister to Mr. Canning’s, the 
Secretary of State, who received for the first 
time the King and Queen of the Sandwich 
Islands! They arrived in the midst of a 
numerous assembly of all the best society, and 
all en grande toilette for alarge assembly given at 
Northumberland-house. Mr. Canning entered 
giving his hand to a large black woman more 
than six feet high, and broad in proportion, 
muftled up in a striped gauze dress with short 
sleeves, leaving uncovered enormous black 
arms, half covered again with white gloves ; 
an enormous gauze turban upon her head ; black 
hair, not curled, but very short; a small bag 
in her hand, and I do not know what upon her 
neck, where there was no gauze. It was with 
difficulty that the Minister and his company 
could preserve a proper gravity for the occa- 
sion. ‘The Queen was followed by a lady in 
waiting as tall as herself, and with a gayer and 
more intelligent countenance. ‘Then came the 
King, accompanied by three of his subjects, 
all dressed, like him, in European costume; 
and a fourth, whose office I did not know, but 
he wore over his ordinary coat a scarlet and 
yellow feather cloak, and a helmet covered with 


“ Bonaparte himself, as I have already said, | the same material on his head. The King was 
was in his undress consular uniform, but with | shorter than his four courtiers, but they all 
silk stockings and small buckles. His hair is | looked very strong, and, except the King, all 
very dark, and cropped much shorter than it | taller than the majority of those who surround- 
appears on any of his busts, and it does not lie| ed them. The two ladies were seated before 
well or smoothly upon his head. He by noj the fire in the gallery for some time. Mrs. 
means struck meas so little as I had heard him | Canning was presented first to them, and then 
represented, and as, indeed, he appeared on | the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester and the 
horseback. His shoulders are broad, which | Prince Leopold. The Queen took the Duch- 
gives his figure importance. His complexion, | ess of Gloucester by the arm and shook it. One 
though pale and yellow, has not the appearance | should have pitied them for the way in which 
of ill-health. His teeth are good, and his mouth, | all eyes were turned upon them, and for all the 
when: speaking, as I saw him in good humour, | observations they occasioned ; but it seemed to me 
has a remarkable and uncommon expression of | that their minds are not sufficiently opened, and 
sweetness. Indeed, his whole countenance, as | that they are not civilized enough, either to notice 
I saw him in this circle, was more that of com-| or to suffer from it. From the gallery Mr. 
placence and quiet intelligence than of any de-| Canning, still holding the Queen’s hand, con- 
cided penetration and strong expression whatso- | ducted them through the apartment and under 
ever. The man Man of the Parade and the Man | the verandah of the garden, where the band 
of the Circle has left a totally different impres-| of the Guards’ regiment in their full uniform 
sion on my mind, and I can hardly make the two | was playing military airs. Her savage Majesty 
countenances (one of which I saw so imperfect- | appeared much more occupied by the red- 
ly) belong to the same person. His eyes aon | ohemad hats of the musicians than by the 
light gray, and he looks full jn the face of the | music. She ought to have been pleased to see 
person to whom he speaks— to me always a| that the officer’s helmet of her Court surpassed 
goodsign. Yet, after all I have said of the| them as to colour. From there they were con- 
sweetness of his countenance, I can readily be- | ducted into the dining-room, where there was a 
lieve what is said, that it is terrible and fire-| fine collation. The two ladies were seated 





darting when angry, or greatly moved by any | alone at a table placed across the room, and ate 


They appeared 


cause.” some cake and drank wine. 


























































awkward in all their movements, and particu- 
larly embarrassed in their walk; there was 
nothing of the free step of the savage, being 
probably embarrassed by the folds of the Euro- 
pean dress.” 


The gentle grace of Queen Emma now 
in England forms a very agreeable contrast 
to this description. 

Among such shifting scenes of interest 
and amusement for many a year did Miss 
Berry pass the hours not devoted to intel- 
lectual employment. The balls of those 
days were very different from ours; great 
would be our surprise if at the house of the 
present Earl of, Shaftesbury a Miss Mont- 
gomery should dance “a bolero,” or a Lady 
Barbara go through “the tambourine 
dance” as they do in page 418 of Miss Ber- 
ry’s second volume; nor less our amaze- 
ment if, when invited by some party-giving 
countess to a “ Venetian breakfast,” we 
found the junior branches of the aristocracy 
and flower of the beau monde dancing on 
the lawn, ‘some in masks and some in dom- 
inoes,” and fell in with a Royal duchess 
“ dressed as a monk.” 

Other descriptions there are, some far too 
long for transcribing, but very curious. 
The criticism by Horace Walpole of 
Charles Townshend’s speech in 1767; the 
taking of Sir Francis Burdett to the Tower; 
the account of racing arrangements at New- 
market in 1809. The brief melancholy en- 
try respecting Bedlam, showing that so late 
as the year 1821 it was a novelty that there 
should be “scarcely one who was obliged 
to be tied down,” or that those “who had- 
been chained up for years” should be free 
and tranquil! With gayer sparks of anec- 
dote, such as Lord Barrington’s devout old 
chef de cuisine, who was “happy to have 
been the instrument, under Providence,” of 

rocuring Sir Uvedale Price a good cook. 

he throng of less pious communicants at 
St. James’s Church, “ accounted for by the 
number of people obliged to qualify, as it is 
called, for offives, and common!y doing so at 
this church,” and Playfair’s whimsical narra- 
tion of his search in the “ Theatrum Comet- 
icum,” a “scarce and famous work on As- 
tronomy ” in the library of the University 
of Cambridge—‘“de Causis Cometarum,” 
and finding “ Causa cometarum maxime uni- 
versalis est Deus” as the learned explana- 
tion. 

We must still find room for two grave 
passages in which the hard good sense of 
Miss Mary Berry is very observable, and 
which bear on the present day and actual 
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time. Writing to Mrs. Cholmleyin 1798, 


she says: — 


“The union with Ireland may most truly be 
called the Irish union, for it seems likely totally 
to disunite the two countries. Wrong heads, 
either individually or nationally, are, to be sure, 
the d—1lto deal with. The union with, Scot- 
land (from which she has to date the most rap- 
id improvement and prosperity which ever took 
place in a country) was opposed with hardly 
less violence by the pride and prejudices of the 
Scotch; but the Scotchman will always ulti- 
mately submit both his pride and his prejudices 
to his interest, and has the sense to see what 
that interest is, which latter senseI can by no 
means allow to the Irish, after their seriously 
planning to set themselves up, in the present 
state of Erfrope, as an independent republic 
under the protection of the French! You will 
think me growing ministerial; nothing less, I 
can assure you. We have behaved like brutes 
and like fools. to Ireland ; but now they are be- 
having like brutes and fools to themselves; for 
I feel convinced that a union with this country 
would be the making of Ireland, though I by 
no means think it likely to be a great advan- 
tage to England; the balance must always he 
in favour of the poorer country admitted to par- 
ticipate in all the commerce and commercial 
undertakings of the richer one.” 


And speaking of a very different country, 
labouring under very different discontents, 
she thus expresses herself: — ; 


“ What think you of the man Bonaparte ? 
absolute King of France, quietly established in 
the Tuileries? «For my part I admire him, 
and think, if he can keep his place, he does his 
country a service. Nothing ever gave me so 
desperate an opinion of our Ministers and their 
yet more desperate projects than the abuse 
which is daily vomited forth in all the Ministe- 
rial and soi-disant impartial papers against 
Bonaparte and this new order of things. For- 
merly they said we were fighting and aiding the 
other side because it was impossible to make 
peace with an absolttely democratical Govern- 
ment; now that an absolutely aristocratical 
Government is established, what is it to us 
whether Louis Capet or Louis Bonaparte is at 
its head? If the nation is once in a state to 
maintain the relations of peace and the condi- 
tions of treaties, what have we, what ought we 
to do with the means? I confess that, as a 
citizen of enlightened Europe, after all the va- 
rious tyrannies under which the French have 
laboured, I should really be sorry to see them 
return to their old original worn-out tyranny 
under the Bourbons.” 


With this remarkable extract we close our 
notice of the*work as far as Miss Berry is con- 
cerned. With respect to the editorship (a 








posture of affairs as foicibly as in a past 


most difficult task with such a mass of papers 
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to select from) we can only say that such se- | and was indeed affirmed by the scandalous 
Tection has evidently been to the editor ala-| to be really and truly her daughter, though 
bour of love; and where there is failure itis| the romantic finding of the little infant 
in the more mechanical details which have | was duly set forth at the time. The mistake 
probably been left to a subordinate. Weare is so glaring that it has probably arisen 
bound to observe that the errata, not only from'some transposition or omission of words, 
in foreign words but in English, and proper | but it would be a pity to mislead the readers 
names, are in consequence so numerous as| of this generation into confounding Pamela 
to pass the usual amount of indulgence to, Fitzgerald with the celebrated French au- 
“ printer’s errors.” These may be easily dis-| thor, who stood to her in the light of parent 
posed of in a second edition. But. there is| and protectress, and was of an elder gener- 
one mistake which is graver than an error of ation. 

type, and should be noticed. Lady Theresa! Enough has now been said on the sub- 
twice takes the trouble, in speaking of Mrs. ject. It is a book that has few blemishes and 
Damer, to show the incorrectness of a work |much matter in it—a book that gives a 
entitled Queens of Socicty, written under | perfect picture of the society of the last cen- 
the name of “ Grace Wharton”, by a lady | tury, with most interesting gleams of its cur- 
who gave recitations at St. James’s-hall, | rent history, not only in our own land, but in 
and who made similar mistakes all through | foreign countries ; a book remarkable and 
that printed compilation of anecdotes; but| instructive in many ways, and in noth- 
the editor of Miss Berry’s journals herself|ing more remarkable than in containing in 
falls into the strangest error, apropos of the | its pages the complete embodiment of the 
mention of Pamela Fitzgerald, whom she| thoughts, feelings, opinions, and personal 
affirms to be “ widow of Lord Edward Fitz-| history of a woman gifted by Providence 
gerald (married secondly to M. Piscaire, | with that rarest of excellent combinations 
died 1831) better known as Madame de Gen-|— the beauty and attractiveness of her own 
lis.” The beautiful Pamela Fitzgerald was/ sex with the masculine intelligence of the 
the adopted daughter of Madame de Genlis, | other. 





Tue Acclimatization Society of New South) Tue search for coal made by order of the 
Wales has just published its Fourth Annual ; Turkish Government in the province of Ana- 
Report, from which it appears that the Society  tolia, in Turkey in Asia, has resulted in the dis- 
is rapidly gaining ground and begins to re- | covery of a large coal-field at the base of Mount 
ceive from the colonists, whom it desires to be- Olympus. The quality is stated to be excel- 
nefit hy the introduction of useful plants and_ lent for steam-boiler purposes, and the supply so 
animals, the suppert it deserves. A portion of | abundant that it can be sold at 8s. the ton. It 
the Paramatta Park of Sydney has been placed | is intended to establish a depot of the coal at 
at its disposal. There is also hope that an Act Suez for the use of steamers. 
of Parliament will be passed for the protection of | 
acclimated animals about to be liberated. Until | 
that has come to pass the Council hesitate taste 
about giving freedom to several new acquisi- 
tions. Much as the people of New South} Op Rome, which really appears to be in- 
Wales value the Alpacas, Angora goats, fish, | exhaustible in its supply of ancient monuments, 
and other useful animals, they seem to have set | has lately yielded another crop of interesting 
almost a greater value upon the fact that “a} relics. In making a cutting in order to render 
pair of English blackbirds had built a nest in | the approach to the Papal Palace on the Quiri- 
the Botanic Gardens, and had young;” that} nal more convenient, the remains of a vast 
“a nest of English skylarks has been found near mausoleum have been discovered, with various 
Bondi;” that “four English sparréws had been | mosaics and statues. The stones of the manso- 
liberated ; ” and that the “ dandelion is a natu- | leum bear the inscription, Cn. Sempronius, Cn. 
ralized weed.’ | F. Romilia, Cn. Soror, Larcia M. F. Mater. 
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WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. 


CHAPTER LI. . 
“ TROUBLES NEVER COME ALONE.” 


Mo ty had her out-of-door things on, and 
she crept away as she was bidden ; she lifted 
her heavy weight of heart and body along 
till she came to a field, not so very far off, 
— where she had sought the comfort of lone- 
liness ever since she was a child ; and there, 
under the hedge-bank, she sate down, bury- 
ing her face in her hands, and quivering all 
over as she thought of Cynthia’s misery, that 
she might not try to touch or assuage. She 
never knew how long she sate there, but it 
was long past lunch-time when once again 
she stole up toher room. ‘The door opposite 
was open wide, — Cynthia had quitted the 
chamber. Molly arranged her dress and 
went down into the drawing-room. Cyn- 
thia and her mother sate there in the stern 
repose of an armed neutrality. Cynthia’s 
face looked made of stone, for colour and 
rigidity; but she was netting away as if 
nothing unusual had occurred. Not so Mrs. 
Gibson: her face bore evident marks of 
tears, and she looked up and greeted Molly’s 
entrance with a faint smiling notice. Cyn- 
thia went on as though she had never heard 
the opening of the door, or felt the ap- 
proaching sweep of Molly’s dress. Molly 
took up a book, —not to read, but to have 
the semblance of some employment which 
should not necessitate conversation. 

There was no measuring the duration of 
the silence that ensued. Molly grew to 
fancy it was some old enchantment that 
weighed upon their tongues and kept them 
still. Atlength Cynthia spoke, but she had 
to begin again before her words came clear. 

“T wish you both to know that hencefor- 
ward all is at an end between me and Roger 
Hamley.” 

Molly’s book went down upon her knees ; 
with open eyes and lips she strove to draw 
in Cynthia’s meaning. Mrs. Gibson spoke 
querulously, as if injured. 

“T could have understood this if it had 
happened three months ago,—when you 
were in London; but now it’s just non- 
sense, Cynthia, and you know you don’t 
mean it!” 

Cynthia did not reply; nor did the reso- 


lute look on her face change when Molly |° 


spoke at last. 

“ Cynthia —think of him! It will break 
his heart !” 

“No!” said Cynthia, “it will not. 
even if it did, I cannot help it.” 

“ All this talk will soon pass away!” said 
Molly ; “ and when he knows the truth from 
your own self” — 


But 
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“From my own self he shall never hear 
it. I do not love him well enough to go 
through the shame of having to excuse my- 
self, — to plead that he will reinstate me in 
his good opinion. Confession may be— 
well! I can never believe it pleasant — 
but it may be an ease of mind if one makes 
it tosome people,—tosome person, — and 
it may not be a mortification to sue for for- 
giveness. I cannot tell. All I know is, — 
and I know it clearly, and will act upon it 
inflexibly —that”— And here she stopped 
short. 

“T think you might finish your sentence,’ 
said her mother, after a silence of five sec- 
onds. 

“I cannot bear to exculpate myself to 
Roger Hamley. I will not submit to his 
thinking less well of me than he has done, — 
however foolish his judgment may have 
been. I would rather never see him again, 
for these two reasons. And the truth is, 
I do not love him. I like him, I respect 
him; but I will not marry him. I have 
written to tell him so. That was merely as 
a relief to myself, for when or where the 
letter willreach him— And I have written 
to old Mr. Hamley. The relief is the one 
good thing come out of it all. It is such a 
comfort to feel free again. It wearied me 
so to think of straining up to his goodness. 
‘Extenuate my conduct!’” she concluded, 
quoting Mr. Gibson’s words. Yet when Mr. 
Gibson came home, after a silent dinner, she 
asked to speak with him, alone, in his con- 
sulting-room ; and there laid bare the excul- 
— of herself which she had given to 

folly many weeks before. When she had 
ended, she said: 

“ And now, Mr. Gibson,—I still treat 
you like a friend,— help me to find some 
home far away, where all the evil talking 
and gossip mamma tells me of cannot find 
me and follow me. It may be wrong to 
care for per good opinion, — but it is 
me, and I cannot alter myself. You, Mol- 
ly,—all the people in the town,—I have 
not the patience to live through the nine. 
days’ wonder. I want to go away and be a 
governess.” 

“But, my dear Cynthia, —how soon 
Roger will be back, —a tower of strength.” 

“ Has not mamma told you I have broken 
it all off with Roger? I wrote this morn- 
ing. I wrote to his father. That letter 
will reach to-morrow. I wrote to Roger. 
If he ever receives that letter I hope to be 
far away by that time; in Russia may be.” 

“Nonsense. An engagement like yours 
cannot be broken off, except by mated eeu 
sent. You have only given others a great 
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deal of pain without freeing yourself. Nor 
will you wish it in a month’s time. When 
you come to think calmly you will be glad 
to think of the stay and support of such a 
husband as Roger. You have been in fault, 
and have acted foolishly at first, — perhaps 
wrongly afterwards; but you don’t want 
your husband to think you faultless ?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Cynthia. “ At any 
rate, my lover must think me so. And it is 
just because I do not love him even as so 

ight a thing as I could love, that I feel that 

I could not bear to have to tell him I’m 
sorry, and stand before him like a chidden 
child to be admonished and forgiven.” 

“ But here you are, just in such a position 
before me, Cynthia!” 

“Yes! but Ilove you better than Roger ; 
I have often told Molly so. And I would 
have told you, if I had not expected and 
hoped to leave you all before long. I could 
see if the recollection of it all came up be- 
fore your mind ; I could see it in your eyes; 
I should know it by instinct. I have a fine 
instinct for reading the thoughts of others 
when they refer tome. I almost hate the 
idea of Roger judging me by his own stand- 
ard, which was not made for me, and gra- 
ciously forgiving me at last.” 

“ Then I do believe it is right for you to 
break it off,” said Mr. Gibson, almost as if 
he was thinking to himself. “That poor 
lad! But it will be best for him too. And 
he’ll get over it. He has a good strong 
heart. Poor old Roger!” 

For a moment Cynthia’s wilful fancy 
stretched after the object passing out of her 
grasp, — Roger’s love became for the instant 
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think if I had-been differently brought up I 
should not have had the sore angry heart I 
have. Now! No don’t! I don’t want 
reasoning comfort. I can’t stand it. I 
should always have wanted admiration and 
worship, and men’s good opinion. Those 
unkind gossips! To visit Molly with their 
hard words! Oh,dear! Ithink life is very 
dreary.” 

She put her head down on her hands; 
tired out mentally as well .as bodily. So 
Mr. Gibson thought. He felt as if much 
speech from him would only add to her ex- 
citement, and make her worse. He left the 
room, and called Molly, from where she was 
sitting, dolefully. ‘Go to Cynthia!” he 
whispered, and Molly went. She took 
Cynthia into her arms with gentle power, 
and laid her head against her own breast, 
as if the one had been a mother, and the 
other a child. 

“Oh, my darling!” she murmured. “I 
do so love you, dear, dear Cynthia!” and 
she stroked her hair, and kissed her eyelids ; 
| Cynthia passive all the while, till suddenly 
she started up stung with a new idea, and 
looking Molly straight in the face, she 
said, — 

“ Molly, Roger will marry you! 
it is not so! You too good” — 

But Molly pushed her away with a sud- 
den violence of repulsion. “ Don’t!” she 
said. She was crimson with shame and in- 
dignation. “ Your husband this morning! 
Mine to-night! What do you take him 
for?” 


See if 





“A man!” smiled Cynthia. “And 


‘therefore, if you won’t let me call him 


a treasure ; but, again, she knew that in its | changeable, I’ll coin a word and call him 
entirety of high undoubting esteem, as well | consolable!” But Molly gave her back no 


as of passionate regard, it would no longer 
be hers; and for the flaw which she herself 
had made she cast it away, and would none 
of it. Yet often in after years, when it was 
too late, she wondered, and strove to pene- 
trate’ the inscrutable mystery of “ what 
would have been.” 

“ Still take till to-morrow before you act 
upon your decision,” said Mr. Gibson, slowly. 
“ What faults you have fallen into have 
been mere girlish faults at first, — leading 
you into much deceit, I grant.” 

“Don’t give yourself the trouble to define 
the shades of blackness,” said Cynthia, bit- 
terly. “Iam not so obtuse but what I 
know them all better than any one can tell 
me. And as for my decision I acted upon 
it at once. It may be long before Roger 


answering smile. At this moment, the ser- 
vant Maria entered the consulting-room, 
where the two girls were. She had a 
scared look. 

“Ts not master here?” asked she, as if 
she distrusted her eyes. 

“No!” said Cynthia. “I heard him go 
out. Iheard him shut the front door not 
five minutes ago.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Maria. “ And there’s 
a man come on horseback from Hamley 
Hall, and he says Mr. Osborne is dead, and 
that master must go off to the squire 
straight away !” . 

“ Osborne Hamley dead?” said Cynthia, 
in awed surprise. Molly was out at the 
front door, seeking the messenger through 
the dusk, round into the stable-yard, where 





gets my letter, —but I hope he is sure to 
get it at last, — and, as I said, I have let his | 
father know; it won’t hurt him! Oh, sir, 1 | 


the groom sate motionless on his dark 
horse, flecked with foam, made visible by 
the lantern placed on the steps near, where 


. 
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it had been left by the servants, who were 
dismayed at this news of the handsome 
young man who had frequented their mas- 
ter’s house, so full of sportive elegance and 
winsomeness. Molly went up to the man, 
whose thoughts were lost in recollection of 
the scene he had left at the place he had 
come from. 

She laid her hand on the hot damp skin 
of the horse’s shoulder ; the man started. 

“Is the doctor coming, Miss?” For he 
saw who it was by the dim light. 

“He is dead, is he not?” asked Molly, 
in a low voice. , 

“T’m afeard he is, — leastways there is no 
doubt according to what they said. But I 
have ridden hard! there may be a chance. 
Is the doctor coming, Miss?” 

“ He is gone out. They are seeking him, 
I believe. I will go myself. Oh! the poor 
old squire.” She went into the kitchen — 
went over the house with swift rapidity to 
gain news of her father’s whereabouts. The 
servants knew no more than she did. 
Neither she nor they had heard. what Cyn- 
thia, ever quick of perception, had done. 
The shutting of the front door had fallen 
on deaf ears, as far as others were con- 
cerned. Upstairs’sped Molly to the draw- 
ing-room, where Mrs. Gibson stood at the 
door, listening to the unusual stir in the 
house. . 

“What is it, Molly? Why, how white 
you look, child !” 

“ Where’s papa?” 

“Gone out. What's the matter?” 

“ Where ?” ; 

“Tow should I know? I was asleep; 
Jenny came upstairs on her way to the bed- 
rooms; she’s a girl who never keeps to her 
work, and Maria takes advantage of her?” 

“Jenny, Jenny!” cried Molly, frantic at 
the delay. 

“Don’t shout, dear,—ring the bell. 
What can be the matter ?” 

“Oh, Jenny!” said Molly, half way up 
the stairs to meet her, “who wanted 
papa?” 

Cynthia came to join the group; she too 
had been looking tor traces or tidings of 
Mr. Gibson. P 

“ What is the matter?” said Mrs. Gibson. 
“Can nobody speak and answer a ques- 
tion ?” 

“Osborne Hamley is dead!” said Cyn- 
thia, gravely. 

“Dead! Osborne! Poor fellow! I 
knew it would be so, though, —I was sure 
of it. But Mr. Gibson can do nothing if 
he’s dead. Poor young man! I wonder 
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where Roger is now?’ He ought tocome . 
home.” : 

Jenny had been blamed for coming into 
the drawing-room instead of Maria, whose 

lace it was, and so had lost the few wits she 

ad. To Molly’s hurried questions her re- 
plies had been entirely unsatisfactory. A 
man had come to the back door —she could 
not see who it was — she had not asked his 
name: he wanted to speak to master, — 
master had seemed in a hurry, and only 
stopped to get his hat. 

“He will not be long away,” thought 
Molly, “or he would have left word where 
he was going. But oh! the poor father all 
alone.” And then a thought came into her 
head, which she acted upon straight. “Go 
to James, tell him to put the side-saddle I 
had in November on Nora Creina. Don’t 
cry, Jenny. There’s no time for that. No 
one is angry with you. Run!” . 

So down into the cluster of collected wo- 
men Molly came, equipped in her jacket and 
skirt; quick determination in her eyes; 
controlled quivering about the corners of 
her mouth. 

“Why, what in the world,” said Mrs. 
Gibson —“ Molly, what are you thinking 
about?” But Cynthia had understood it 
at a glance, and was arranging Molly’s has- 
tily assumed dress, as she passed along. 

“Tam going. I must go. I cannot bear 
to think of him alone. When papa comes 
back he is sure to go to Hamley, and if I 
am not wanted, I can come back with him.” 
She heard Mrs. Gibson’s voice following her 
in remonstrance, but she did not stay for 
words. She had to wait in the stable-yard, 
and she wondered how the messenger could 
bear to eat and drink the food and beer 
brought out to him by the servants. Her 
coming out had evidently interrupted the 
eager talk,—the questions and answers 
passing sharp to and fro; but she caught the 
words, “ all amongst the tangled grass,” and 
“the squire would let none on us touch 
him: he took him up as if he was a baby ; 
he had to rest many a time, and once he 
sate him down on the ground; but still he 
kept him in his arms; but we thought we 
should ne’er have gotten him up again— 
him and the body.” 

“The body!” 

Molly had never felt that Osborne was 
really dead till she Heard tho’ words. 
They rode quick under the shadows of the 
hedgerow trees, but when they slackened 
speed, to go up a brow, or to give their 
horses breath, Molly heard those two little 
words again in her ears; and said them 
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over again to herself, in hopes of forcing 
the sharp’ truth into her unwilling sense. 
But when they came in sight of the square 
stillness of the house, shining in the moon- 
light — the moon had risen by this time — 
Molly caught at her breath, and for an in- 
stant she thought she never could go in, and 
face the presence in that dwelling. One 
yellow light burnt steadily, spotting the 
silver shining with its earthly coarseness. 
The man pointed it out: it was almost the 
first word he had spoken since they had left 
Hollingford. 

“It’s the old nursery. They carried him 





there. The squire broke down at the stair- 
foot, and they took him to the readiest | 
place. I'll be bound for it the squire is| 
there hisself, and old Robin too. They 
fetched him, as a knewledgable man among 
dumb beasts, till th’ regular doctor came.” 
Molly dropped down from her seat before | 
the man could dismount to help her. She | 
gathered up her skirts and did not stay | 
again to think of what was before her. | 
She ran along the once familiar turns, and | 
swiftly up the stairs, and through the doors, 
till she came to the last; then she stopped 
and listened. It was a deathly silence. 
She opened the door: the squire was sitting 
alone at the side of the bed, holding the | 
dead man’s hand, and looking straight be- | 
fore him at vacancy. He did not stir or | 
move, even so much as an eyelid, at Molly’s | 
entrance. The truth had entered his soul | 
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slowly, coming nearer. She knew it not to 
be her father’s, and that was all she cared 
about. Nearer and nearer—close to the 
outside of the door —a pause, and a soft 
hesitating tap. The great gaunt figure sit- 
ting by her side quivered at the sound. 
Molly rose and went to the door: it was 
Robinson, the old butler, holding in his 
hand a covered basin of soup. 

“God bless you, Miss,” said he; “ make 
him touch a drop o’ this: ‘he’s gone since 
breakfast without food, and it’s past one in 
the morning now.” 

He softly removed the cover, and Molly 
took the basin back with her to her place 
at the squire’s side. She did ngt speak, for 
she did not well know what to say, or how 
to present this homely want of nature before 
one so wrapt in grief. But she put aspoon- 


|ful to his lips, and touched them with the 


savoury food, as if he had been a sick child, 
and she the nurse; and instinctively he 
took down the first spoonful of the soup. 
But in a minute he said, with a sort of cry, 
and almost overturning the basin Molly 
held, by his passionate gesture as he pointed 
to the bed, — 

“ He will never eat again — never.” 

Then he threw himself across the corpse, 
and wept in such a terrible manner that 
Molly trembled lest he also should die — 
should break his heart there and then. He 
took no more notice of her words, of her tears, 
of her presence, than he did of that of the 


before this, ‘and he knew that no doctor, be | moon, looking through the unclosed window, 
he ever so cunning, could, with all his striv- | with passionless stare. Her fathe: stood by 
ing, put the breath into that body again. | them both before either of them was aware. 
Molly came up to him with the softest steps,| ‘ Go downstairs, Molly,” said he gravely ; 
the most hushed breath that ever she could. | but he stroked her head tenderly as she 
She did not speak, for she did not know| rose. ‘Go into the dining-room.” Now 
what to say. She felt that he had no more | she felt the reaction from all her self-control. 
hope from earthly skill, so what was the use | She trembled with fear as she went along 
of speaking of her father and the delay in| the moonlit passages. It seemed to her 
his coming? After a moment’s pause,|as if she should meet Osborne, and hear 
standing by the old man’s side, she slipped | it all explained; how he came to die,— 
down to the floor, and sat at his feet. Pos-| what he now felt and thought and wished 
sibly her presence might have some balm in| her to do. She did get down to the din- 
it; but uttering of words was as a vain/|ing-room, —the last few steps with a rush 
thing. He must have been aware of her | of terror, — senseless terror of what might 
being there, but he took no apparent notice. | be behind her; and there she found sup- 
There they sate, silent and still, he it his | per laid out, and candles lit, and Robinson 
chair, she on the floor; the dead man, be-| bustling about decanting some wine. She 
neath the sheet, for a third. She fancied | wanted to cry ; to get into some quiet place, 
that she must have disturbed the father in | and weep away her over-excitement ; but 


his contemplation ef the quiet face, now| she could hardly do so there. She only 
more than half, but not fully, covered up | felt very much tired, and to ¢are for ‘nothing 


out of sight. Time had never seemed so| in this world any more. But vividness of 
without measure, silence had never seemed | life came back when she found Robinson 
so noiseless as it did to Molly, sitting there. | holding a glass to her lips as she sat in the 
In the acuteness of her senses she heard a| great leather easy-chair, to which she had 
step mounting a distant staircase, coming | gone instinctively as to a place of rest. 
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“ Drink, Miss. It’s good old Madeira. Your 
papa said as how you was to eat a bits 
Says he, ‘My daughter may have to stay 
here, Mr. Robinson, and she’s young for the 
work. Persuade her to eat something, or 
she’ll break down utterly.’ Those was his 
very words.” 

Molly did not say anything. She had 
not energy enough for resistance. She 
drank and she ate at the old servant's bid- 
ding; and then she asked him to leave her 
alone, and went back to her easy-chair and 
let herself cry, and so ease her heart. 

It seemed very long before Mr. Gibson 
came down. He went and stood with his 
back to the empty fireplace, and did not 
speak for a minute or two. 

“ He’s gone to bed,” said he at length. 
“ Robinson and I have got him there. But 
just as I was leaving him he called me 
back, and asked me toslet you stop. I’m 
sure I don’t know — but,one doesn’t like to 
refuse at such a time.” 

“T wish to stay,” said Molly. 

“Do you? There’s a good girl. But 
how will you manage ?” 

“ Oh, never mind that. I can manage. 
Papa ” —she paused — “ what did Osborne 
die of?” She asked the question in a low, 
awe-stricken voice. 

“ Something wrong about the heart. You 
wouldn’t understand if I told you. I ap- 
prehended it for some time ; but it is better 
not to talk of such things at home. When 
Isaw him on Thursday week, he seemed 
better than I have seen him for a long time. 
Itold Dr. Nicholls so. But one never can 
calculate in these complaints.” 

“ You saw him on Thursday week ? Why, 
you never mentioned it!” said Molly. : 

“No. I don’t talk of my patients at 
home. Besides, I didn’t want him to con- 
sider me as his doctor, but as a friend. 
Any alarm about his own health would only 
have hastened the catastrophe.” 

“ Then didn’t he know that he was ill — 
ill of a dangerous complaint, I mean: one 
that might end as it has done ?” 

“No; certainly not. He would onl 
have been watching his symptoms — accel- 
erating matters, in fact.” 

“ Oh, papa!” said Molly, shocked. 

“T’ve no time to go into the question,” 
Mr. Gibson continued. “ And until you 
know what has to be said on both sides, and 
in every instance, you are not qualified to 
judge. We must keep our attention on the 
duties in hand now. You sleep here for 
the remainder of the night, which is more 

_ than half-gone already ?” 

“Tes.” 
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“Promise me to go to bed jist as usual. 
You may not think it, but most likely you'll 
gotosleep atonce. People do at your age.” 


CHAPTER LII. 
SQUIRE HAMLEY’S SORROW. 


“ Papa, I think I ought to tell you some- 
thing. I know a great secret of Osborne’s, 
which I promised solemnly not to tell; but 
the last time I saw him I think he must 
have been afraid of something like this.” 
A fit of sobbing came upon her, which her 
father was afraid would end in hysterics. 
But suddenly she mastered herself, and 
looked up into his anxious face, and smiled 
to reassure him. 

“Tcould not help it, papa!” 

“No. I know. Go on with what you 
were saying. You ought to be in bed ; but 
- you have a secreton your mind you won’t 
sleep.” 

« Geberne was married,” said she, fixing 
her eyes on her father. “That is the 
secret.” 

“Married! Nonsense. What makes you 
think so?” 

“He told me. That’s to say, 1 was in the 
library — was reading there, some time ago ; 
and Roger came and spoke to Osborne 
about his wife. Roger did not see me, but 
Osborne did. They made me promise se- 
crecy. I don’t think I did’ wrong.” 

“Don’t worry yourself about right or 
wrong just now ; tell me more about it, at 
once.” 

‘I knew no more till six months ago — 
last November, when you went up to Lady 
Cumnor. Then he called, and gave me his 
wife’s address, but still under promise of se- 
crecy; and, excepting those two times, I 
have never heard any one mention the sub- 
ject. I think he would have told me more 
that last time, only Miss Phoebe came in.” 

“ Where is this wife of his ?” 

“Down in the south; near Winchester, 
Tthink. He said she was a Frenchwoman 
and a Roman Catholic; and I think he said 
she was a servant,” added Molly. 

“Phew!” Her father made a long whis- 
tle of dismay. 

“ And,” continued Molly, “he spoke of a 
child. Now you know as much as I do, 
papa, except the address. I have it writ- 
ten down safe at home.”, 

Forgetting, apparently, what time of 
night it was, Mr. Gibson sate down, stretch- 
ed out his legs before him, put his hands in 
his pockets, and began to think. Molly 
sate still without speaking, too tired to do 
more than wait. 
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“Well!” said he at last, jumping up, 
“nothing can be done to-night ; by to-mor- 
rom morning, perhaps, I may find out. 
Poor little pale face!” — taking it between 
both his hands and kissing it; “ poor, sweet, 
little pale face!” Then he rang the bell, 
and told Robinson to send some maid-ser- 
vant to take Miss Gibson to her room... | 

“ He won’t be up early,” said he, in part- 
ing. “The shock has lowered him too much | 
to be energetic. Send breakfast up to him | 
in his own room. I'll be here again before | 
ten.” 

Late as it was before he left, he kept his 
word. ‘ 

“ Now, Molly,” he said, “ you and I must 
tell him the truth between us.. I don’t know 
how he will take it; it may comfort him, 
but I have very little hope: either way, he 
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seemed almost to forget they were there. 
Molly wondered what was to come next. 
Suddenly her father spoke, — 

“Where’s Roger?” said he. “Is he not 
likely to be soon at the Cape?” He got up 
and looked at the directions of one or two 
unopened letters brought by that morning’s 
post among them was one in Cynthia’s 

andwriting. Both Molly and he saw it at 
the same time. How long it was since 
yesterday! But the squire took no notice 
of their proceedings or their looks. 

“ You will be glad to have Roger at home 
as soon as may be, I think, sir. Some months 
must elapse first; but I’m sure he will re- 
turn as speedily as possible.” 

The squire said something in a very low 
voice. Both father and daughter strained 
their ears to hear what it was. They both 


ought to know it at once.” believed it to be, “ Roger is not Osborne !” 

“ Robinson says he has gone into the! and Mr. Gibson spoke on that belief. He 
room again, and he is afraid he has locked | spoke more quietly than Molly had ever 
the door on the inside.” heard him do before. 

“ Never mind. I shall ring the bell, and Lo No! we know that. I wish that any- 
send up Robinson to say that I am here, and | thing that Roger could do, or that I could 
wish to speak to him.” do, or that any one could do, would com- 

The message returned was, “ The — | fort you; but it is past human comfort.” 

ibson 
Robinson added, “It was a said the squire, looking up at Mr. Gibson 


kind love, and could not see Mr. “T do try to say, God’s will be done, sir,” 
just then.” i 
long time before he’d answer at all, sir.” _| for the first time, and speaking with more 


“Go up again, and tell him I can wait life in his voice; “but it is harder to be re- 
his convenience. Now that’s a lie,” Mr.| signed than happy people think.” They 
Gibson said, turning round to Molly as soon | were all silent for a while. The squire him- 
as Robinson had left the room. “TI ought to | self was the first to speak again, —“ He 


be far enough away at twelve ; but, if I’m not | was my first child, sir; my eldest son. And 
much mistaken, the innate habits of a gen- | of late years we weren’t” — his voice broke 
tleman will make him uneasy at the idea of; down, but he controlled himself—“ we 
keeping me waiting his pleasure, and will do | weren’t quite as good friends as could be 
more to bring him out of that room into this | wished ; and I’m not sure — not sure that he 
than any entreaties or reasoning.” Mr. Gib- | knew how I loved him.” And now he cried 
son was growing impatient though, before | aloud with an exceeding bitter cry. 

they heard the squire’s footstep on the stairs;| _“ Better so!” whispered Mr. Gibson to 
he was evidently coming slowly and unwill-| Molly.“ When he is a little calmer, don’t 
ingly. He came in almost like one blind, | be afraid; tell him all you know, exactly as 
groping along, and taking hold of chair or | it happened.” 

table for support or guidance till he reached! Molly began. Her voice sounded high 
Mr. Gibson. He did not speak when he | and unnatural to herself, as if some one else 
held the doctor by the hand; he only hung | was speaking, but she made her words clear. 
down his head, and kept on a feeble shaking The squire did not attempt to listen, at first, 
of welcome. | at any rate. 


“T’m brought very low, sir. I suppose it’s 
God’s doing ; but it comes hard upon me. | 
He was my firstborn child.” He said this | 
almost as if speaking to a stranger, and in- | 
forming him of facts of ‘which he was 
ignorant. 

“ Here’s Molly,” said Mr. Gibson, choking 
a little himself, and pushing her forwards. | 


“ One day when I was here, at the time 
of Mrs. Hamley’s last illness” (the squire 
here checked his convulsive breathing), “ I 
was in the library, and Osborne came in. 
Hé said he had only come in for a book, and 
that I was not to mind him, so I went on 
reading. Presently, Roger came along the 
flagged garden-path just outside the window 


“ [ beg your pardon ; I did not see you at | (which was open). He did not see me in the 
first. My mind is a good deal occupied | corner where I was sitting, and said to Os- 


just now.” He sate heavily down, and then | borne, ‘ Here’s a letter from your wife!’” 
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Now the squire was all attention; for| “Osborne evidently had bound him down 
the first time his tear-swollen eyes met the | to secrecy, just as he bound me,” said Mol- 
eyes of another, and he looked at Molly | ly; ‘ Roger could not help himself.” 
with searching anxiety, as he repeated,‘ His} “* Osborne was such a fellow for persuad- 
wife! Osborne married!” Molly went | ing people, and winning them over,” said 
on: the squire, dreamily. “1 remember — but 
“ Osborne was angry with Roger for speak-| what’s the use of remembering? It’s all 
ing out before me, and they made me promise over, and Osborne is dead without open- 
never to mention it to any one; or to allude | ing his heart to me. I could have been ten- 
to it to either of them again. I never nam- | der to him, I could. But he’ll never know it 
ed it to papa tilllast night.” now!” 

“Go on,” said Mr. Gibson. “Tell the| “But we can guess what wish he had 
squire about Osborne’s call, — what you told | strongest in his mind at the last, from what 
me!” Still the squire hung on her lips, lis- | we do know: of his life,” said Mr. Gibson. 
tening with open, mouth and eyes. | “ What, sir?” said the squire, with sharp 

“Some months ago Osborne called. He | suspicion of what was coming. 
was not well, and wanted to see papa. Papa| “His wife must have been his last 
was away, and I was alone. I don’t exactly | thoughts, must she not ?” 
remember how it came about, but he spoke “ How do I know she was his wife?’ Do 
to me of his wife for the first and only time | you think he’d go and marry a French bag- 
since the affair in the library.” She looked at | gage of a servant? It may be all a tale 
her father, asif questioning him as to the de- | trumped up.” 
sirableness of telling the few further particu- | “ Stop, squire. I don’t care to defend my 
lars she knew. The squire’s mouth was dry | daughter's truth or accuracy. But with the 
and stiff, but he tried to say, ‘Tell me all, | dead man’s body lying upstairs — his soul 
—everything.” And Molly understood the | with God—think twice before you say 
half-formed words. | more hasty words, impugning his character ; 

“ He said his wife was a good woman, and | if she was not his wife, what was she ?” 
that he loved her dearly; but shewas a| “I beg your pardon. I hardly know 
French Roman Catholic, and a” — another what I am saying. Did I accuse Osborne ? 
glance at her father—“she had been a| Oh, my lad, my lad—thou might have 
servant once. That was all; except that I/ trusted thy old dad! He used to call me 
have her address at home. He wrote it his ‘old dad’ when he was a little chap not 
down and gave it me.” |bigger than this,” indicating a certain 

“ Well, well!” moaned the squire. “It’s | height with his hand. “I never meant to 
all over now. Allover. All past and | say he was not— not what one would wish 
gone. We'll not blame him,—no; but I | to think him now —his soul with God, as 
wish he’d a told me; he and I to live to-| you say very justly — for I am sure it is 
gether with such a secret in one of us. It’s | there” — 
no wonder to me now—nothing can be a| “Well! but, squire,” said Mr. Gibson, 
wonder again, for one can never tell what’s | trying to check the other’s rambling, “ to 
in a man’s heart. Married so long! and we return to his wife” — 
sitting together at meals—and living to-| “ And the child,” whispered Molly to her 
gether. Why, I told him everything! Too | father. Low as the whisper was, it struck 
much, may be, for I showed him all my | on the squire’s ear. ; 
passions and ill-tempers! Married so long!| ‘ What?” said he, turning round to her 
Oh, Osborne, Osborne, you should have | suddenly, “*‘—child! You never named 
told me!” that ? Is thereachild ? Husband and father, 

“Yes, he should!” said Mr. Gibson.| and I never knew! God bless Osborne’s 
“ But I daresay he kfiew how much you | child! I say, God bless it!” He stood up 
would dislike such a choice as he had-made. | reverently, and the other two instinctively 
But he should have told you !” rose. He closed his hands as if in momen- 

“ You know nothing about it, sir,” said | tary prayer. Then exhausted he sate down 
the squire sharply. “ You don’t know the | again, and put out his hand to Molly. 
terms we were on. Not hearty or confiden-| “ You're a good girl. Thank you. Tell 
tial. I was cross to him many a time; an-, me what I ought to do, and I'll doit.” This 
gry with him for being dull, poor lad—| to Mr. Gibson. 
and he with all this weight on his mind. I| “Iam almost as much puzzled as you are, 
won’t have people interfering and judging | squire,” replied he. “1 fully believe the 
between me and my sons. And Roger too! | whole story ; but I think there must be some 
He could know it all, and keep it from me!” | written confirmation of it, which perhaps 
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ought to be found at once, before we act. | in to get you off to Hamley Hall, the very 
Most probably this is to be discovered | first time you ever went? It was all because 
among Osborne’s papers. Will you look |I got hold of a desperate love-letter from 
overthem at once? Molly shall return with | Coxe, addressed to you.” 

me, and find the address that Osborne gave} But Molly was too tired to be amused, or 
her, while you are busy ” — even interested. She could not get over 

“She'll come ,back again?” said the the sight of the straight body covered with a 
squire eagerly. “You—she won't leave sheet, which yet let the outlines be seen, — 
me to myself?” . | all that remained of Osborne. Herfather had 

“No! She shall come back this evening. | trusted too much to the motion of the ride, 
T'll manage to send her somehow. But she | and the change of scene from the darkened 
has no clothes but the habit she came in,| house. He saw his mistake. ‘ 
and I want my horse that she rode away! ‘Some one must write to Mrs. Osborne 
upon.” Hamley,” said he. “I believe her to have 

“Take the carriage,” said the squire. | a legal right to the name; but whether or 
“Take anything. I'll give orders. You'll | no, she must be told that the father of her 
come back again, too?” child is dead. Shall you do it, or 1?” 

“No! I'm afraid not, to-day. I'll come} “Oh, you, please, papa !” 
to-morrow, early. Molly shall return this! “1 will, if youwish. But she may have 
evening, whenever it suits you to send for ‘heard of you as a friend of her dead hus- 
her.” band’s; while of me —a mere country doc- 

“ This afternoon ; the carriage shall be at | tor — it’s very probable she has never heard 
your house at three. I dare not look at Os-| the name.” 
borne’s — at the papers without one of you! “If I ought, I will do it.” Mr. Gibson did 
with me; and yet I shall never rest till I) not like this ready acquiescence, given in 
know more.” so few words, too. 

“ J will send the desk in by Robinson be-| _“ There’s Hollingford church-spire,” said 
fore I leave. And —can you give me some she presently, as they drew near the town, 
lunch before I go?” | and caught a glimpse of the church through 

Little by little he led the squire to eat a | the trees. “I think I never wish to go out of 
morsel or so of food ; and so, strengthening | sight of it again.” 
him physically, and encouraging him men-| “ Nonsense!” said he. “ Why, you’ve all 
tally, Mr. Givson hoped that he could be-| your travelling to do yet; and if these new- 
gin his researches during Molly’s absence. | fangled railways spread, as they say they 

There was something touching in the| will, we shall all be spinning about the 
squire’s wistful looks after Molly as she moved | world ; ‘sitting on tea kettles,’ as Phoebe 
about. A stranger might have imagined her | Browning calls it. Miss Browning wrote such 
tobe his daughter instead of Mr. Gibson’s. | a capital letter of advice to Miss Hornblower. 
The meek, broken-down, considerate ways of | I heard of it at the Millers’. Miss Horn- 
the bereaved father never showed themselves | blower was going to travel by railroad for 
more strongly than when he called them the first time; and Dorothy was very anx- 
back to his chair, out of which he seemed | ious, and sent her directions for her con- 
too languid to rise, and said, asif by an af-| duct; one piece of advice was not to sit oa 
ter-thought : “Give my love to Miss Kirk- | the boiler.” 

-patrick ; tell her I look upon her as quite! Molly laughed a little, as she was expect- 
orie of the family. I shall be glad tosee her | ed to do. _“ Here we are at home, at last.” 
after — after the funeral. Idon’t think Ican| Mrs. Gibson gave Molly a warm welcome. 
before.” For one thing, Cynthia was in disgrace ; for 

“ Te knows nothing of Cynthia’s resolu- | another, Mo!ly came from the centre of 
tion to give up Roger,” said Mr. Gibson as| news; for a third, Mrs. Gibson was really 
they rode away. “1 had a long talk with fond of the girl,in her way, and sorry to 
her last night, but she was as resolute as | see her pale heavy looks. 
ever. From what your mamma tells me,| “To think of it all being so sudden at last! 
there is a third lover in London, whom she’s | Not but what I always expected it! And so 
already refused. I'm thankful that you’ve | provoking! Just when Cynthia had given 
no lover at all Molly, unless that abortive | up Roger! If she had only waited a day! 
attempt of Mr. Coxe’s at an offer, long ago, | What does the squire say to it all?” 
can be called a lover.” “ He is beaten down with grief,” replied 

“I never heard of it, papa?” said Molly. | Molly. 

“Oh, no; I forgot. What a fool I was!| “Indeed! I should not have fancied he 
Why, don’t you remember the hurry I was | had liked the engagement so much.” 








| 
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4o go into the town. I am afraid she mis- 





“ What engagement ?” 

“Why, Roger to Cynthia, to be sure. I 
asked you how the squire took her letter, 
announcing the breaking of it off?” 

“ Oh—I made a mistake. He has not 
opened his letters to-day. I saw Cynthia’s 
among them.” 

‘ Now that I call positive disrespect.” 

“I don’t know. He did not mean it for 
such. Where is Cynthia?” ; 

“Gone out into the meadow-garden. 
She’ll be in directly. I wanted her to do 
some errands for me, but she flatly refused 


manages her affairs badly. But she won’t al- 
low me to interfere. I hate to look at such 





things in a mercenary spirit, but it is pro- 
vohing to see her throw over two such good 
matches. First Mr. Henderson, and now 
Roger Hamley. When does the squire ex- 
pect Roger? Does he think he will come 
back sooner for poor dear Osborne’s death ?” 

“T don’t know. He hardly seems to think 
of anything but Osborne. He seems to me 
to have almost forgotten every one else. 
But perhaps the news of Osborne’s being 
married, and of the child, may rouse him 
up.” 

Molly had no doubt that Osborne was 
really and truly married, nor had she any 
idea that her father had never breathed the 
facts of which she had told him on the pre- 
vious night, to his wife or Cynthia. But Mr. 
Gibson had been slightly dubious of the full 
legality of the marriage, and had not felt in- 
clined to speak of it to his wife until that 
had been ascertained one way or another. 
So Mrs. Gibson exclaimed, “ What do you 
mean, child? Married! Osborne married. 
Who says so?” 

“Oh, dear! I suppose I ought not to 
have named it. I am very stupid to-day. 
Yes! Osborne has been married a long 
time; but the squire did not know of it un- 
til this morning. I think it has done him 
good. But I don’t know.” 

“Who is the lady? Why, I call it a 
shame to go about as a single man, and be 
married ail the time! If there is one thing 
that revolts me, it is duplicity. Who is the 
lady ? Do tell me all you know about it, 
there’s a dear.” 

“ She is French, and a Roman Catholic,” 
said Molly. 

“French! They are such beguiling wom- 
en; and he was so much abroad! You said 
there was a child, —is it a boy or girl?” 

“TI did not hear. I did not ask.” 

Molly did not think it necessary to do 
more than answer questions; indeed, she 
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what her father evidently considered it de- 
sirable to keep secret. Just then Cynthia 
came wandering into the room with a care- 
less, hopeless look in her face, which Molly 
noticed at once. She had not heard of 
Molly’s arrival, and had no idea that she 
was returned. until she saw her sitting there. 

“Molly, darling! Is that you? You're 
as welcome as the flowers in May, though 
you've not been gone twenty-four hours. 
But the house is not the same when you are 
away!” 

“And she brings us such news too!” 
said Mrs. Gibson. “I’m really almost glad 
you wrote to the squire yesterday, for if you 
had waited till to-day — I thought you were 
in too great a hurry at the time — he might 
have thought you had some interested rea- 
son for giving up your engagement. Os- 
borne Hamley was married all this time un- 
known to everybody, and has got a child 
too.” 

“ Osborne married!” exclaimed Cynthia. 
“If ever a man looked a bachelor, he did. 
Poor Osborne! with his fair delicate ele- 
gance, — he looked so young and boyish!” 

“Yes! It was a great piece of deceit, 
andel can’t easily forgive him for it. Only 
think! If he had paid either of you any 
particular attention, and you had fallen in 
love with him! Why, he might have bro- 
ken your heart, or Molly’s either. I can’t 
forgive him, even though he is dead, poor 
fellow !” 

“ Well, as he never did pay either of us 
any particular attention, and as we neither 
of us did fall in love with him, I think I 
only feel sorry that he had all the trouble 
and worry of concealment.” Cynthia spoke 
with a pretty keen recollection of how 
much trouble and worry her concealment 
had cost her. 

“ And now of course it is a son, and will 
be the heir, and Roger will be just as poor- 
ly off as ever. I hope you'll take care and 
let the squire know Cynthia was quite igno- 
rant of these new facts that have come out 





when she wrote those letters, Molly? I 
should not like a suspicion of worldliness 
| to rest upon any one with whom I had any 
| concern.” 

“ He has not read Cynthia’s letter yet. 
Oh, do let me bring it home unopened,” 
said Molly. “ Send another letter to Roger 
—~ now — at once; it will reach him at the 
same time; he will get both when he ar- 
rives at the Cape, and make him under- 
stand which is the last— the real one. 
Think! he will hear of Osborne’s death at 
the same time — two such sad things! Do, 





was vexed enough to have told anything of | Cynthia!” 
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“No, my dear,” said Mrs. Gibson. “I 
could not allow that, even if Cynthia felt 
inclined for it. Asking to be re-engaged 
to him! At any rate, she must wait now 
until he proposes again, and we see how 
things turn out.” 

But Molly kept her pleading eyes fixed 
on Cynthia. 

“No!” said Cynthia firmly, but not with- 
out consideration. “ It cannot be. I have 
felt more content this last night than I have 
done for weeks past. I am glad to be free. I 
dreaded Roger’s goodness, and learning, and 
all that. It was not in my way, and I don’t 
believe I should have ever married him, 
even without knowing of all these ill-natured 
stories that are circulating about me, and 
which he would hear of, and expect me to 
explain, and be sorry for, and penitent and 
-humble. I know he could not have made 
me happy, and I don’t believe he would 
have been happy with me. It must stay as 
it is. I would rather be a governess than 
married to him. I should get weary of him 
every day of my life.” 

“Weary of Roger!” said Molly to her- 
self. “It is best as it is, I see,” she answered 
aloud. “ Only I am very sorry for ghim, 
‘ very. He did love you so. Yé6u willnever 
get any one to love you like him!” 

“Very well. I must take my chance. 
And too much love is rather oppressive to 
me, I believe. I like a great deal, widely 
spread about; not all confined to’ one indi- 
vidual lover.” 

“T don’t believe you,” said Molly. “ But 
don’t let us talk any more about it. It is 
best as it is. I thought — I almost felt sure 
you would be sorry this morning. But we 
will leave it alone now.” She sate silently 
looking out of the window, her heart sorely 
stirred, she scarcely knew how or why. But 
she could not have spoken. Most likely 
she would have begun to cry if she had 
spoken. Cynthia stole softly up to her af- 
ter a while. : 

“ You are vexed with me, Molly,” she be- 
gan in a low voice. But Molly turned 
sharply round. 

“| ! I have no business at all in the af- 


fair. It is for you to judge. Do what you. 


think right. 1 believe you have done right. 
Only I don’t want to diseuss it, and paw it 
over with talk. I am very much tired, 
dear ”— gently now she spoke — “and I 
hardly know what I say. If I speak eross- 
ly, don’t mind it.” Cynthia did not reply 
at once. Then she said, — 

“ Do you think I might go with you, and 
help you? I might have done yesterday ; 
and you say he has not opened. my letter, 





‘it was not my fault. 
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so he has not heard as yet. And I was al- 
ways fond of poor Osborne, in my way, you 
know.” 

“T cannot tell; I have no right to say,” 
replied Molly, scarcely understanding Cyn- 
thia’s motives, which, after all, were only 
impulses in this case. ‘ Papa would be able 
to judge; I think, perhaps, you had better 
not. But don’t go by my opinion, I can 
only teH what I should wish to do in your 
place.” 

“Tt was as much for your sake as any 
one’s, Molly,” said Cynthia. 

‘Oh, then, don’t! I am tired to-day with 
sitting up; but to-morrow I shall be all 
right; and I should not like it, if, for my 
sake, you came into the house at so solemn 
a time.” 

“Very well!’”’ said Cynthia, half-glad 
that her impulsive offer was declined; for, 
as she said, thinking to herself, “ It would 
have been awkward after all.” So Molly 
went back in-the carriage alone, wondering 
how she should find the squire, wondering 
what discoveries he had made among Os- 
borne’s papers ; and at what conviction he 
would have arrived. 


CHAPTER LIII. 
UNLOOKED-FOR ARRIVALS. 


Rosrnson opened the door for Molly al- 
most before the carriage had fairly drawn 
up at the Hall, and told her that the squire 
had been very anxious for her return, and 
had more than once sent him to an upstairs 
window, from which a glimpse of the hill- 
road between Hollingford and Hamley could 
be perceived, to know if the carriage was 
not yetin sight Molly went into the draw- 
ing-room. The squire was standing in the 
middle of the floor awaiting her; in fact, 
longing to go out and meet her, but restrain- 
ed by a feeling of solemn etiquette, which 
prevented his moving about as usual in that 
house of mourning. He held a paper in his 
hands, which were trembling with excite- 
ment and emotion; and four or five open 
letters were strewed on a table hear him. 

“ It’s all true,” he began ; “ she’s his wife, 
and he’s her husband — was her husband — 
that’s the word for it—was! Poor lad! 
poor lad! it’s cost him a deal. Pray God, 
Read this, my dear. 


| It’s a eertificate. It’s all regular — Osborne 
Hamley to Marie Aimée Scherer, — parish- 
churck and all, and witnessed. Oh, dear !” 
He sate down in the nearest chair and groan- 
ed. Molly took a seat by him, and read the 
legal paper, the perusal of which was not 
needed to convince her of the fact of the 
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marriage. She held it in her hand after 
she had finished reading it, waiting for the 
squire’s next coherent words; for he kept 
talking to himself in broken sentences. 
“ Ay, ay! that comes of temper and crab- 
bedness. She was the only one as could; 
and I’ve been worse since she was gone. 
Worse! worse! and see what it has come to. 
He was afraid of me —ay — afraid. That’s 
the truth of it—afraid. And it made him 
keep all to himself, and care killed him. 
They may call it heart-disease — O my lad, 
my lad, i know better now; but it’s too 
late — that’s the sting of it —too late, too 
late!” He covered his face, and moved 
himself backward and forward till Molly 
could bear it no longer. 

“There are some letters,” said she: 
“may I read any of them?” At another 
time she would not have asked; -but she 
was driven to it now by her impatience of 
the speechless grief of the old man. 


“ Ay, read ’em, read ’em,” sajd he. “ May- | 


be you can. I can only pick out a word 
here and there. I put ’em there for you to 
look at; and tell me what is in ’em.” 
Molly’s knowledge of written French of 
the present day was not so great as her 
knowledge of the French of the Mémoires 
de Su'ly. and neither the spelling nor the 
writing of the letters was o the best; but 
she managed to translate into good enough 
colloquial English some innocent sentences 
of love, and gubmission to Osborne’s will — 
as if his judgemnt was infallible, and faith 
in his purposes, — little sentences in “little 
language ” that went home to the squire’s 
heart. Perhaps if Molly had read French 
more easily she might not have translated 
them into such touching, homely, broken 
words. Hvre and there, there were expres- 
sions in English; these the hungry-hearted 
squire had read while waiting for Molly’s 
return. Every time she stopped, he said 
“Go on.” He kept his face shaded, and 
only repeated those two words at every 
pause. She got up to find some more of 
Aimée’s letters. In examining the papers, 
she came upon one in particular. * Have 
you seen this, sir? This certificate?of bap- 
tism ” (reading aloud) “ of Roger Stephen 
Osborne Hamley, borne June 21, 183-, 
child of Osborne Hamley and Marie-Ai- 
mée his wife.” — ; 
“Give it me,” said the squire, his voice 
breaking now, and stretching forth his 
eager hand. “* Roger,’ that’s me, ‘ Ste- 
phen,’ that’s my poor old father: he died 
when he was not so old as I am; but I’ve 
always thought on him as very old. He 
was main and fond of Osborne, when he 
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was quite a little one. It’s good of the lad 
to have thought on my father Stephen. 
Ay! that was his name. And Osborne — 
Osborne Hamley! One Osborne Hamley 
lies dead on his bed — and t’other — t’other 
I have never seen, and never heard on till 
to-day. He must be called Osborne, Molly. 
There is a Roger—there’s two for that 
matter; but one is a good-for-nothing old 
man; and there’s never an Osborne: any 
more, unless this little thing is called Os- 
borne: we'll take him here, and get a nurse 
for him; and make his mother comfortable 
for life in her own country. I'll keep this, 
Molly. You're a good lass for finding it. 
Osborne Hamley! And if God will give 
me grace, he shall never hear a cross word 
from me —never. He shan’t be afeared of 
me. Oh, my Osborne, my Osborne” (he 
burst out), do you know now how bitter 
and sore is my heart for every hard word 
as I ever spoke to you? Do you know 
now how i loved you—my boy —my 
boy ? ” 

From the general tone of the letters 
Molly doubted if the mother would consent, 
so easily as the squire seemed to expect, 
to be parted from her child; the letters 
were: not very wise, perhaps (though of 
this Molly never thought), but a heart full 
of love spoke tender words in every line. 
Still, it was not for Molly to talk of this 
doubt of hers just then; rather to dwell on 


little» Roger Stephen Osborne Hamley. 
She let the squire exhaust himself in won- 
dering as to the particulars of every event,. 
helping him out in conjectures; and both. 
of them, from their imperfect knowledge of 
possibilities, made the most curious, fantas- 
tic, and improbable peep at the truth. And 
so that day past over, and the night came. 

There were not many people who had 
any right to be invited to the funeral, and 
of these Mr. Gibson and the squire’s heredi- 
tary man of business had taken charge. 
But when Mr. Gibson came, early on the 
following morning, Molly referred the ques- 
tion to him, which had suggested itself to 
her mind, though apparently not to the: 
squire’s, what intimation of her loss should. 








be sent to the widow, living solitary near 
Winchester, watching and waiting, if not 
for his coming who lay dead in his distant 
home, at least for his letters. A letter had 
already come in her foreign hand-writing to 
the post-office to which all her communica- 
tions were usually sent, but of course they: 
at the Hall knew nothing of this. 

“She must be told!” said Mr. Gibson,, 
musing. 
1430. 








the probable graces and charms of the: 
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“ Yes, she must,” replied his daughter. 
“But how?” . 

“ A day or two of waiting will do no 
harm,” said he, almost as if he was anxious 
to delay the solution of the problem. “ It 
will make her anxious, poor thing, and all 
sorts of gloomy possibilities will suggest 
themselves to her mind—amongst them 
the truth; it will be a kind of prepara- 
tion.” 

“For what? Something must be done 
at last,” said Molly. 

“Yes; true. Suppose you write, and 
say he is very ill; write to-morrow. I dare- 
say they have indulged themselves in daily 
postage, and then she’ll have had three days’ 
silence. You say how you came to know 
all how and about it; Ithink she ought to 
know he is very ill—in great danger, if 
rou like: and you can follow it up next 
day with the full truth. 1 would not worry 
the squire about it. After the funeral we 
will have a talk about the child.” 

“ She will never part with it,” said Molly. 

“Whew! Till I see the woman I can’t 
tell,” said her father ; “some women would. 
It will be well provided for, according to 
what you say. And she is a foreigner, and 
may very likely wish to go back to her own 
people and kindred. There’s much to be 
said on both sides.” ‘ 

“So you always say, papa. But in this 
cease I think you'll find I'm right. I judge 
from her letters; but I think I’m right.” 

“So you always say, daughter. Time 
will show. So the child is a boy? Mrs. 
Gibson told me particularly to ask. It will 
go far to reconciling her to Cynthia’s dis- 
missal of Roger. But indeed it is quite as 
well for both of them, though of course he 
will be a long time before he thinks so. 
They were not suited to each other. Poor 
Roger! It was hard work writing to him 
yesterday ; and who knows what may have 
loons of him! Well, well! one has to get 
through the world somehow. I’m glad, how- 
ever, this little lad has turned up to be the 
heir. I should not have liked the property 
to go to the Irish Hamleys, who are the 
next heirs, as Osborne once told me. Now 
write that letter, Molly, to the poor little 
Frenchwoman out yonder. It will prepare 
her for it; and we must think a bit how to 
spare her the shock, for Osborne’s sake.” 

The writing this letter was rather diffi- 
cult work for Molly, and she tore up two or 
three copies. before she could manage it to 
her satisfaction; and at last, in despair of 
ever doing it better, she sent it off without 
re-reading it. The next day was easier; 
the fact of Osborne's death was told briefly 
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and tenderly. But when this second letter 
was sent off, Molly’s heart began to bleed 
for the poor creature, bereft of her husband, 
in a foreign land, and he at a distance from 
her, dead and buried without her ever hav- 
ing had the chance of printing his dear 
features on her memory by one last long 
lingering look. With her thoughts full of 
the unknown Aimée, Molly talked much 
about her that day to the squire. He would 
listen for ever to any conjecture, however 
wild, about the grandchild, but perpetually 
winced away from all discourse about “ the 
Frenchwoman,” as he called her; not un- 
kindly, but to his mind she was simply the 
Frenchwoman — chattering, dark-eyed, de- 
monstrative, and possibly even rouged. He 
would treat her with respect as his son’s 
widow, and would try even not to think 
upon the female inveiglement in which he 
believed. He would make her an allow- 
ance to. the extent of his duty; but he 
hoped and trusted he might never be called 
upon to see*her. His solicitor, Gibson, 
anybody and everybody, should be called 
upon to form a phalanx of defence against 
that danger. 
And all this time a little, young, grey- 
eyed woman was making her way; not to- 
wards him, but towards the dead son, whom 
as yet she believed to be her living hus- 
band. She knewshe was acting in defiance 
of his expressed wish; but he had never 
dismayed her with any expression of his 
own fears about his health ; ard she, bright 
with life, had never contemplated death 
coming to fetch away one so beloved. He 
was ill — very ill, the letter from the strange 
girl said that; but Aimée had nursed her 
parents, and knew what illness was. The 
French doctor had praised her skill and 
neat-handedness as a nurse, and even if she 
had been the clumsiest of women, was he 
not her husband —her all? And was she 
not his wife, Whose place was by his pillow ? 
So without even as much reasoning as has 
been here given, Aimée made her prepara- 
tions, swallowing down the tears that would 
overflow her eyes, and drop into the little 
trunk she was packing so neatly. And by 
her side, on the ground, sate the child, now 
nearly two years old; and for him Aimée 
had always a smile and a cheerful word. 
Her servant loved her and trusted her ; 
and the woman was of an age to have had 
experience of human kind. Aimée had 
told her that her husband was ill, and the 
servant had known enough of the house- 
hold history to know that as yet Aimée was 
not his acknowledged wife. But she sym- 
pathized with the prompt decision of her 
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mistress to zo to him directly, wherever he 
was. Caution comes from education of 
one kind or another, and Aimée was not 
dismayed by warnings; only the woman 
pleaded hard for the child to be left. “ He 
was such company,” she said ; “ and he would 
so tire his mother in her journeyings ; and 
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was going, and breathlessly struggling to 
keep up with it, her heavy child asleep in 
her arms. Her pulses beat all over her 
body ; she could hardly see out of her eyes. 
To her, a foreigner, the drawn blinds of the 
house, when she came in sight of it, had no 
significance ; she hurried, stumbled on. 





maybe his father would be too ill to see! “ Back door or front, missus?” asked the 
him.” To which Aimée replied, “ Good | boots from the inn. 

company for you, but better for me. A| ‘“ The most nearest,” said she. And the 
woman is never tired with carrying her | front door was “the most nearest” Molly 
own child ” (which was not true ; but there | was sitting with the squire in the darkened 
was sufficient truth in it to make it be be-| drawing-room, mading out her translations 
lieved by both mistress and servant), “ and | of Aimée’s letters to her husband. The 
if Monsieur could care for anything, he | squire was never weary of hearing them ; 
would rejoice to hear the babble of his lit-| the very sound of Molly’s voice soothed and 
tle son.” So Aimée caught the evening | comforted him, it was so sweet and low. 
coach to London at the nearest cross-road,| And he pulled her up, much as a child does, 
Martha standing by as chaperon and triend | if on a second reading of the same letter she 
to see her off, and handing her in the large | substituted one word for another. The 


lusty child, already crowing with delight | house was very still this afternoon, still as it” 


at the sight of the horses. There was aj had been now for several days; every ser- 
“lingerje” shop, kept by a Frenchwoman, | vant in it, however needless, moving about 
whose acquaintance Aimée had made in the | on tiptoe, speaking below the breath, and 
days when she was a London nursemaid, | shutting doors as softly as might be. The 
and thither she betook herself, rather than | nearest noise or stir of active life was that 
to an hotel, to spend the few night-hours of the rooks in the trees, who were begin- 
that intervened before the Birmingham | ning their spring chatter of business. Sud- 
coach started at early morning. She slept | denly, through this quiet, there came a ring 
or watched on a sofa in the parlour, for | at the front-oor bell that sounded, and 
spare-bed there was none; but Madame | went on sounding, through the house, pulled 
Pauline came in betimes with a good cup of | by an ignorant vigorous hand. Molly stop- 
coffee for the mother, and of “soupe | ped reading; she and the squire looked at 
blanche” for the boy; and they went off! each other in surprised dismay. Perhaps a 
again into the wide world, only thinking of, | thought of Roger’s sudden (and impossible) 
only seeking the “ him,” who -was every- | return was in the mind ofeach ; but neither 


thing human to both. Aimée remembered | spoke. They heard Robinson hurrying to 


- the sound of the name of the village where | answer t'e unwonted summons. They. lis- 


Osborne had often told her that he alighted \tened; but they heard no more. There 


from the coach to walk home ; and though she | was little more to hear. When the old ser-- 


could never have spelt the strange uncouth | vant opened the dcor, a lady with a child 
word, yet she spoke it with pretty slow dis- | in her arms stood there. She gasped out 
tinctness to the guard, asking him in her bro- | her ready-prepared English sentence. - 
ken English when they should arrivethere?| “Can 1 see Mr. O-borne Hamley? He 
Not tillfour o’clock. Alas! and what might | is ill, I know: but I am his wife.” 

happen before then! Once with him she| Robinson had been aware that there was 
should have no fear; she was sure that she | come mystery, long suspected by the ser- 
could bring him round; but what might not | vants, and come to light at last to the mas- 
happen before he was in. her tender care ?| ter, —he had guessed that there was a 
She was a very capable person in many | young woman in the case; but when she 


ways, though so childish and innocent in | stood there before him, asking for her dead 


others. She made up her mind to the | husband as if he were living, any presence ° 


| . e . . ° 
course she should pursue when the coach | of mind Robinson might have had forsook 


set her down at Feversham. She asked for | liim; he couldynot tell her the truth, — he 
a man to carry her trunk, and show her the | could only leave the door open, and say to 
way to Hamley Hall. |her, “ Wait awhile, Til come back,” and 

“Hamley Hall!” said the innkeeper. | betake himself to the drawing-room where 
“Eh! there’s a deal of trouble there just | Mol!y was, he knew. He went up to her 
now.” in a flutter and a hurry, and whispered 

“ T know, I know,” said she, hastening off | something to her which turned her white 
after the wheelbarrow in which her trunk | with dismay, 
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“What is it? What is it?” said the| “Maman, maman!” At the growing acute- 
squire, trembling with excitement. ‘“ Don’t | ness of his imploring, her hand moved, her 
keep it from me. Ican bear it. Roger” —| lips, quivered, consciousness came partially 

They both thought he was going to faint;| back. She did not open her eyes, but great 
he had risen up and came close to Molly ;| heavy tears stole out from beneath her eye- 
suspense would be worse than anything. | lashes. Molly held ber head against her 

“Mrs. Osborne Hamley is here,” said} own breast; and -they tried to pive her 
Molly. “I wrote to tell her her husband} wine,—which she shrank from — water, 
was very ill, and she has come.” | which she did not reject; that was all. At 

“ She does not know what has happened, | last she tried to speak. “Take me away,” 
seemingly,” said Robinson. she said, “into the dark. Leave me alone.” 

“TI can’t see her—I can’t see her,” said| So Molly and the women lifted ber up 
the sqvire, shrinking away into a corner. | and carried her away, and laid her on the | 
“You will go, Molly, won’t you? You'll} bed, in the best bed-chamber in the house, 

a jand darkened the already shaded light. 

Molly stood for a moment or two, ir-| She was like an unconscious corpse herself, 
resolute. She, too, shrank from the inter-|in that she-offered neither assistance nor 
view. Robinson put in his word: “ She | resistance to all that they were doing. But 
looks but a weakly thing, and has carried | just before Molly was leaving the room to 


. a big baby, choose how far, I did not stop| take up her watch out-ide the door, she 





to ask.” 

At this instant the door softly opened. 
and right into the midst of them came the 
little figure in gray, looking. ready to fall 
with the weight of her child. 

* You are Molly,” said she, not seeing the 
squire atonce. * The lady who wrote the 
letter; he spoke of you sometimes. You 
wil let me go to him.” 

Molly did not answer, except that at 
such moments the eyes speak solemnly and 
compretiensively. Aimée read their mean- 
ing. All she said was, —* He is not — oh, 
my husband—my husband!” Her arms 
relaxed, her fingure sway ed, the child seream- 
ed and held out his arm for help. ‘That 
help was given him by his grandfather, just 
Lefore Aimée fell senseless on the floor. 

“ Maman, maman!” cried the litile fel- 
low, now striving and fighting to get back 
to her, where she lay ; he fought so lustily 


felt rather than heard that Aimée spoke to 
her. 

* Food — bread and milk for baby.” But 
when they brought her food herself, she 
only shrank away and turned her face to 
the wall without a word. In the hurry the 
child had been lefc with Robinson and the 
squire. For some unknown, but most for- 
tunate reason, he took a dislike to Robin- 
son’s red face and hoarse voice, and showed 
amost decided preference for his grandfa- 
ther. When Molly came down she found 
the squire feeding the child, with more of 
peace upon his face than there had been for 
all these days. The boy was every now 
and then leaving off ‘taking his bread and 
‘milk to show his dislike to Robinson by 
word and gesture: a proceeding which only 
amused the old servant, while it highly de- 
lighted the more favoured squire. 
| “She is lying very still, but she will 








that the squire had to put him down, and | neither speak nor eat. I don’t even think 
he crawled to the poor inanimate body, | she is erying,” said Molly, volunteering this 
behind which sate Molly, holding the head ; | account, for the squire was for the moment 
whilst .Robinson rushed away for water, | too much absorbed in his grandson to ask 


wine, and more womankind. 

“Poor thing, poor thing!” said the 
squire, bending over her, and crying afresh 
over her suffering. “She is but young. 


Molly, and she must ha’ loved bien net 
k 


“To be sure!” said Molly, quickly. She 
was untying the bonnet, and taking off the 
worn, but neatly mended ploves; there was 
the soft luxuriant black hair, shading the 

ale, innocent face,—the little notable- 
behing brown hands, with the wedding- 
ring for sole ornament. The child clustered 
his fingers round one of hers, and nestled 
up against her with his plaintive cry, get- 
t.ng more and more into a burst of wailing 


. 


| many questions. 
| Robinson put in his word: “ Dick Hay- 
ward, he’s Boots at the Hamley Arms, says 
| the coach she come by started at five this 
morning from London, and the passengers 
said she’d been crying a deal on the road, 
when she thought folks were not noticing ; 
and she never came in to meals with the 
rest, but stopped feeding her child.” 
“She'll be tired out; we must let her 
i rest,” said the squire. “ And I do believe 
this little chap is going to sleep in my arms. 
God bless him.” But Molly stole out, and 
sent off a lad to Hollingford with a note to 
her father. Her heart had warmed towards 
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the poor stranger, and she felt uncertain as 
to what ought to be the course pursued in 
her case. 

She went up from time to time to look at 
the girl, scarce older than herself, who lay 
there with her eyes open, but as motionless 
as death. She softly covered her over, and 
let her feel the sympathetic presence from 
time to time; and that was all she was 
allowed to do. The squire was curiously 
absorbed in the child; but Molly’s supreme 
tenderness was for the mother. Not but 
what she admired the sturdy, gallant, | 
healthy little fellow, whose every limb, and 
square inch of clothing, showed the tender | 
and thrifty care that had been taken of 
him. By-and-by the squire said in a whis- 

er,— 

“ She is not like a Frenchwoman, is she, 
Molly ?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t know what 
Frenchwomen are like. People say Cyn- 
thia is French.” 

“ And she did not look like a servant ? 
We wont speak of Cynthia since she’s served 
my Roger so. Why, I began to think, as 
soon as [ could think after that, how I would 
make Roger and her happy, and have them 
married at once ; and then came that letter! 
I never wanted her for a daughter-in-law, 
not I. But he did, it seems; and he was 
not one for wanting many things for himself. 
But it’s all over now; only we won‘t talk of | 
her; and maybe, as you sav, she was more | 
French than English. This poor thing | 
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drew on ; the child lay asleep in the squire’s 
arms till his grandfather grew tired, and 
laid him down on the sofa: the large square- 
cornered yellow sofa upon which Mrs. 
Hamley used to sit, supported by pillows in 
a half-reclining position. Since her time it 
had been placed against the wall, and had 
served merely as a piece of furniture to fill 
up the room. But once again a human 
fizure was lying upon it; a little human 


creature, like a cherub in some old Italian, 


picture. The squire remembered his wife 
as he put the child down. He thought of 
her as he said to Molly, — 

‘“‘TIow pleased sie would have been 
But Molly thought of the young widow up- 
stairs. Aimée was her “she” at the first 
moment. Presently, — but it seemed a long 
long time first,—she .heard the quick 
prompt sounds, which told of her father’s 
arrival. In he came —to the room as yet 
only lighted by the fitful blaze of the fire. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
MOLLY GIBSON’S WORTH IS DISCOVERED 


Mr. Gipson came in rubbing his hands 
after his frosty ride. Molly judged from 
the look in his eye that he had been fully 
informed of the present state of things at 
the Hall by some one. But he simply went 
up to and greeted the squire, and waited 
to hear what was said to him. The squire 
was fumbling at the taper on the writing- 
table, and before he answered much he 


looks like a gentlewoman, I think. I hope | lighted it, and s gning to his friend to follow 


she’s got friends who'll take care of her, — 
she can’t be above twenty. I thought she 
must be older than my poor lad !” 

“She’s a gentle, pretty creature,” said 
Molly. “ But— but I sometimes think it 
has killed her ; she lies like one dead.” And 
Molly could not keep from crying softly at 
the thought. , 

“Nay, nay!” said the squire. ‘It’s not 
so easy to break one’s heart. Sometimes 
I’ve wished it were. But one has to go on 
living — all the appointed days, as it says 
in the Bible. But we’ll do our best for her. 
We'll not think of letting her go away till 
she’s fit to travel.” 

Molly wondered in her heart about this 
going away, on which the squire seemed 
fully resolved. She was sure that he in- 
tended to keep the child; perhaps he had a 
legal right to do so ; — but would the mother 
ever part from it? Ter father, however, 
would solve the difficulty, — her father, 
whom she always looked to as so clear-seeing 
and experienced, She watched and waited 
for his coming. The February evening 





him, he went softly to the sofa and showed 
‘him the sleeping child, taking the utmost 
care not to arouse it by flare or sound. 

“ Well! this is a fine young gentleman,” 
| said Mr. Gibson, returning to the fire rather 
‘sooner than the squire expected. “ And 
you've the mother here, understand. Mrs. 
Osborne Hamley, as we must call her, poor 
‘thing! It’s a sad coming home to her; for 
| Thear she knew nothing of his death.” He 
spoke without exactly addressing any one, 
so that either Molly or the squire might 
answer as they liked. The squire said, — 

“Yes! She has felt it a terrible shock. 
She’s upstairs in the best bedroom. I should 
like you to see her, Gibson, if she'll let you. 
We must do our duty by her, for my poor 
lad’s sake. I wish he could have seen his 
boy lying there; Ido. I daresay it preyed 
on him to have to keep it all to himself. 
He might ha’ known me, though. He 
might ha’ known my bark was waur than 
my bite. It’s all over now, though; and 
| God forgive me if I was too sharp. I’m 

punished now.” 


















































- where she had been taken. She lay quite 
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Molly grew impatient on the mother’s 
behalf. 

“ Papa, I feel as if she was very ill; per- 
haps worse than we think. - Will you go 
and see her at once’? ” 

Mr. Gibson followed her upstairs, and the 
squire came too, thinking that he would do 
his duty now, and even feeling some self- 
satisfaction at,conquering his desire to stay 
with the child. They went into the room 


stillin the same position as at first. Her 
eyes were open and tearless, fixed on the 
wall. Mr. Gibson spoke to her, but she did 
not answer; he lifted her hand to feel her 
pulse ; she never noticed. 

“ Bring me some wine at once, and order 
some beef-tea,” he said to Molly. 

But when he tried to put the wine into 
her mouth as she lay there on her side, she 
made no effort to receive or swallow it, and 
it ran out upon the pillow. Mr. Gibson left 
the room abruptly ; Molly chafed the little 
inanimate hand; the squire stood by in 
dumb dismay, touched in spite of himself 
by the death-in-life of one so young, and 
who must have been so much beloved. 

Mr. Gibson came back two steps at a 
time ; he was carrying the half-awakened 





child in his arms. He did not scruple to 
rouse him into yet further wakefulness — 
did not grieve to hear him begin to wail 
and cry. His eyes were on the figure upon 
the bed, which at that sound quivered all 
through ; and when her child was laid at 
her back, and began caressingly to scramble 
vet closer, Aimee turned round, and took 
him in her arms, and lulled him and soothed 
him with the soft wont of mother’s love. 

Before she had lost this faint conscious- 
ness, which was habit or instinct rather than 
thought, Mr. Gibson spoke to her in French. 
The child’s one word of “ maman” had 
given him this clue. It was the language 
sure to be most intelligible to her dull 
brain; and as it happened,—only Mr. 
Gibson did not think of that, — it was the 
language in which she had been command- 
ed, and had learnt to obey. 





Mr. Gibson's tongue was a little stiff at 
first, but by-and-by he spoke it with all his | 
old readiness. He extorted from her short | 
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done all that he could, and they were once 
more down stairs, he told them more about 
her journey than they yetknew. ‘The hur- 
ry, the sense of acting in defiance of a pro- 
hibition, the over-mastering anxiety, the 
broken night, and fatigue of the journey, 
had ill prepared her for the shock at last, 
and Mr. Gibson was seriously alarmed for 
the consequences. She had wandered 
strangely in her replies tohim; he had 
perceived that she was wandering, and had 
made great efforts to recall her senses; but 
Mr. Gibson foresaw that some bodily illness 
was coming on, and stopped late that night, 
arranging many things with Molly and the 
squire. One — the only —comfort arising 
from her state was, the probability that she 
would be entirely unconscious by the mor- 
row — the day of the funeral. Worn out 
by the contending emotions of the day, the 
squire seemed now unable to look beyond 
the wrench and trial of the next twelve 
hours. He sat with his head in his hands, 
declining to go to bed, refusing to dwell on 
the thought of his grandchild — not three 
hours ago such a darling in his eyes. Mr. 
Gibson gave some instructions to one of the 
maid-servants as to the watch she was to 
keep by Mrs. Osborne Hamley, and insisted 
on Molly’s going to bed. When she pleaded 
the apparent necessity of her staying up, he 
said, — 

« Now, Molly, look how much less trouble 
the dear old squire would give if he would 
obey orders. He is only adding to anxiety 
by indulging himself. One pardons every- 
thing to extreme grief, however. But you 
will have enough to do to occupy all your 
strength for days to come ; and go to bed 
you must now. I only wishI saw my way 
as clearly through other things as I do to 
vour nearest duty. I wish I ]ad never let 
Roger go wandering off ; he’ll wish it; too, 
poor fellow! Did I tell you Cynthia is 
going off in hot haste to her uncle Kirk- 
patrick’s ? I suspect a visit to him will stand 
in lieu of going out to Russia as a govein- 
ess.” 

“Tam sure she was quite serious in 
wishing for that.” 

“Yes, yes! at the time. I’ve no doubt 
she thonght she was sincere in intending to 








answers at first, then longer ones, and from | go. But the great thing was to get out ot 
time to time he plied her with little drops | the unpleasantness of the present time and 
of wine, until some further nourishment | place ; and uncle Kirkpatrick will do this as 
=. - hand. — was — by | i wag _— a ae : situ- 
1er father’s low tones of comfort and sympa- | ation at Nishni- Novgorod in an ice-palave. 
thy, although she could not ‘ollow what ast He had given Molly’s thoughts a turn, 
said quickly enough to catch the meaning | which was what he wanted to do. Melly 
of what passed. | could not help remembering Mr. Hender- 
By-aud-by, however, when her father had | son ; and his offer, and all the consequent 
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hints ; and wondering, and wishing — what 
did she wish? or had she been falling 
asleep? Before she had quite ascertained 
this point she was asleep in reality. 

-After this, long days passed over in a mo- 
notonous round of.care; for no one seemed 
to think of Molly’s leaving the Hall during 
the woeful illness that befell Mrs. Osborne 
Hamley. It was not that her father allowed 
her to take much active part in the nursing ; 
the squire gave him carte-blanche, and he en- 
gaged two efficient hospital nurses to watch 
over the unconscious Aimée; but Molly 
was needed to receive the finer directions 
as to her treatment and diet. It was not 
that she was wanted for the care of the 
little boy ; the squire was too jealous of the 
child’s exclusive love for that, and one of 
the housemaids was employed in the actual 
physical charge of him ; but he needed 
some one to listen to his incontinence of 
language, both when his passionate regret 
for his dead son came uppermost, and also 
when he had discovered some extraordinary 
charm in that son’s child ; and again when 
he was oppressed with the uncertainty of 
Aimée’s long-continued illness. Molly was 
not so good or so bewitching a listener to or- 
dinary conversation as Cynthia; but where 
her heart was interested her sympathy was 
deep and unfailing. In this case she only 
wished that the squire could really feel that 
Aimée was not the encumbrance which he 
evidently considered her to be. Not that 
he would have acknowledged the fact, if it 
had been put before him in plain words. 
He fought against the dim consciousness of 
what was in his mind; he spoke repeatedly 
of patience when no one but himself was 
impatient ; he would often say that when 
she grew better she must not be allowed to 
leave the Hall until she was perfectly strong, 
when ho one was even contemplating the 
remotest chance of her leaving her child, 
excepting only himself. Molly once or twice 
asked her father if she might not speak to 
the squire, and represent the hardship of 
sending her away —the improbability that 
she would consent to quit her boy, and so 
on; but Mr. Gibson on replied, — 

“ Wait quietly. Time enough when na- 
ture and circumstance have had their chance, 
and have failed.” 

Jt was well that Molly was such a favorite 
with the old servants; for she had fre- 
quently to restrain and to control. To be 
sure, she had her father’s authority to back 
her; and they were aware that where her 
own comfort, ease, or pleasure was concern- 
ed, she never interfered, but submitted to 
their will. Ifthe squire had known of the 
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want of attendance to which she submitted 
with the most perfect meekness, as far as 
she herself was.the only sufferer, he would 
have gone into a towering rage. But Molly 
hardly thought of it, so anxious was she to 
do all she could for others, and to remem- 
ber the various charges which her father 
gave her in his daily visits. Perhaps he 
did not spare her enough; she was willing 
and uncomplaining ; but one day after Mrs. 
Osborne Hamley had “taken the turn,” as 
the nurses called it, when she was lying weak 
as a new-born baby, but with her faculties 
all restored, and her fever gone, when 


spring buds were blooming out, and spring ' 


birds sang merrily, Molly answered to her 
father’s sudden questioning that she felt un- 
accountably weary; that her head ached 
heavily, and that she was aware of a slug- 
gishness of thought which it required a 
painful effort to overcome: : 

“Don’t go on,” said Mr. Gibson, with a 
quick pang of anxiety, almost of remorse. 
“Lie down here —with your back to the 
light. I'll come back and see you before I 
go.” And ‘off he went in search of the 
squire. He had agood long walk before he 
came upon Mr. Hamley in a field of spring 
wheat, where the women were weeding, his 
little grandson holding to his finger in the 
intervals of short walks of inquiry into the 
dirtiest places, which was all his sturdy little 
limbs could manage. 

“Well, Gibson, and how goes the pa- 
tient? Better! I wish we could get her 
out of doors, such a fine day as it is. It 
would make her strong as soon as anything. 
I used to beg my poor lad to come out more. 
Maybe, I worried him; but the air is the 
finest thing for strengthening that: I know 
of. Though, perhaps, she’ll not thrive in 
English air as if she’d been born here; and 
she’ll not be quite right till she gets back to 
her native place, wherever that is.” 

“T don’t know. I begin to think we shall 
get her quite round here; and I don’t know 
that she could be in a better place. But it 
is not about her. May I order the carriage 
for my Molly?” Mr. Gibson’s voice sound- 
ed as if he was choking a little as he said 
these last words. 

“To be sure,” said the squire, setting the 
child down. He had been holding him in 
his arms the last few minutes: but now he 
wanted all his eyes to look into Mr. Gibson’s 
face. ‘“Isay,” said he, catching hold of Mr. 
Gibson’s arm, “what’s the matter, man? 
Don’t twitch up your face like that, but 
speak |” 

‘- Nothing’s the matter,” said Mr. Gibson 
hastily. “ Only I want her at home, under 
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my own eye ;” and he turned away to go to 
the house. But the squire left his field and 
his weeders, and kept at Mr. Gibson’s side. 
He wanted to speak, but his heart was so 
full he did not know what to say. “I say, 
Gibson,” he got out at last, “ your Molly is 
liker a child of mine than a stranger; and I 
reckon we've all on us been coming too 
hard upon her. You don’t think there’s 
much amiss, do you ?” 

“ How can I tell?” said Mr. Gibson, al- 
most savagely. But any hastiness of tem- 
per was instinctively understood by the 
squire ; and he was not offended, though he 
did not speak again till they reached the 
house. Then he went te order the carriage, 
and stood by sorrowful enough. while the 
horses were being put in. Ile felt as if he 
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got a trashy novel or two in the house ? 
That’s the literature to send her to sleep. ” 
He did not leave her till he had seen her 
laid on a sofa in a darkened room, with 
some slight pretence of reading in her hand. 
Then he came away, leading his wife, who 
turned round at the door to kiss her hand 
to Molly, and make a little face of unwilling- 
ness to be dragged away. : 
“ Now, Hyacinth,” said he, as he took his 
wife into the drawing-room, “ she will need 
much eare. She has been overworked, and 
I've been a fool. That’s all. We must keep 
| her from all worry and care, — but I won't 
| answer for it that she’ll not have an illness, 
| for all that!” . 
| “Poor thing! she does look worn out. 
| She is something like me, her feelings are 








should not know what to do without Molly ;| too much for her. But now she has come 
he had never known her value, he thought, | home she shall find us as cheerful as possi- 
till now. But he kept silence on this view | ble. I can answer fcr myself; and you 


of the case ; which was a praiseworthy effort 
on the part of one who usually let bystand- 
ers see and hear as mucly of his passing feel- 
ings as if he had had a window in his breast. 
He stood by while Mr. Gibson helped the 
faintly-smiling, tearful Molly into the car- 
riage. Then the squire mounted on the 
step and kissed her hand ; but when he tried 
to thank her and bless her, he broke down; 
and as soon as he was once more safely on 
the ground, Mr. Gibson cried out to the 


coachman to drive on. And so Molly left | 


Hamley Hall. From time to time her father 
rode up to the window, and made some 
little cheerful and apparently careless 
remark. When they came within two 
miles of Hollingford he put spurs to his 
horse, and rode briskly past the carriage 
windows, kissing his hand to the occupant 
as he did so. Fe went on to prepare her 
home for Molly: when she arrived Mrs. 
Gibson was ready to greet her. Mr. Gib- 
son had given one or two of his bright, im- 
perative orders, and Mrs. Gibson was 
feeling rather lonely without either of her 
two dear girls at home, as she phrased it, to 
herself as well as to others. 

“Why, my sweet Molly, this is an un- 
expected pleasure. Only this morning I 
said to papa, ‘When do you think we 
shall see our Molly back?’ He did not 
say much — he never does, you know; but I 
am sure he thought directly of giving me 
this surprise, this pleasure. You're looking 
a little — what shall I call it? Iremember 
such a pretty line of poetry, ‘Oh, call her 
fair, not pale !’ so we'll call you fair.” 

“ You'd better not call her anything, but 
let her get to her own room and have a 
good rest as soon as possible. Haven’t you 


‘really must brighten up your doleful face, 
_my dear — nothing so bad for invalids as 
‘the appearance of depression in those 
‘around them. Ihave had sucha a 
‘letter from Cynthia to-day. Uncle Kirk- 
' patrick really seems to make so much of her, 
he treats her just like a daughter; he has 
given her a ticket to the Concerts of An- 
cient Music ; and Mr. Henderson has been 
|to'call on her, in spite of all that has gone 
| before.” 
For an instant, Mr. Gibson thought that 
it was easy enough for his wife to be cheer- 
ful, with the pleasant thoughts and evident 
_anticipations she had in her mind, but a 
little more ditlicult for him to put off his 
doleful looks while his own child lay in a 
_etate of suffering and illness which might be 
the precursor of a still worse malady. But 
he was always a man for immediate action 
/as soon as he had resolved on the course to 
|be taken; and he knew that ‘some must 
| watch, while some must sleep; so runs 
the world away.” 
The illness which he apprehended came 
‘upon Molly; not violently or acutely, so 
that there was any immediate danger to be 
| dreaded ; but auiden a long pull upon her 
| strength, which seemed to lessen day by day, 
until at last her father feared that she might 
become a permanent invalid. There was 
| nothing very decided or alarming to tell Cyn- 
| thia, and Mrs. Gibson kept the dark side from 
‘her in her letters. “Molly was feeling the 
| spring weather;” or, “ Molly had been a 
| good deal overdone with her stay at the Hall, 
and was resting;” such little sentences told 
nothing of Molly Gibson’s real state. But 
then, as Mrs. Gibson said to herseltf, it Would 
be a pity to disturb Cynthia’s pleasure by tell- 
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ing her much about Molly ; indeed there was 
not much to tell, one day was so like another. 
But it so happened that Lady Harriet, who 
came whenever she could to sit awhile with 
Molly, at first against Mrs. Gibson’s will, 
and afterwards with her full consent, — for 
reasons of her own, Lady Harriet wrote a 
letter to Cynthia, to which she was urged 
by Mrs. Gibson. It fell out in this man- 
ner:— One day, when Lady Harriet was 
sitting in the drawing-room for a few min- 
utes after she had been with Molly, she 
said, — 2 

“ Really, Clare, I spend so much time in 
your house that lam going to establish a 
work-basket here. Mary has infected me 
with her notability, and I am going to work 
mamma a footstool. It is to be a surprise ; 
and so if I do it here she will know noth- 
ing about it. Only I cannot match the gold 
beads I want for the pansies in this dear 
little town; and Hollingford, who could 
send me down stars and planets if I asked 
him, I make no doubt, ould no more match 
beads than” — 

“My dear Lady Harriet! you forget 
Cynthia! Think what a pleasure it would 
be to her to do anything for you.” 

“ Would it? Then she shall have plenty 
of it; but, mind, it is you who have answer- 
ed for her. She shall get me some wool too ; 
how good I am to confer so much pleasure 
on a fellow-creature. But seriously, do you 
think I might write and give her a few com- 
missions ? Neither Agnes nor Mary are in 
town ” — 

“ T am sure she would be delighted,” said 
Mrs. Gibson, who also took into considera- 
tion the reflection of aristocratic honour 
that would fall upon Cynthia if she had 
a letter from a Lady Harriet while at Mr. 
Kirkpatrick’s. So she gave the address, and 
Lady Harriet wrote. All the first part of 
the letter was taken up with apology and 
commissions ; but then, never doubting but 
that Cynthia was aware of Molly’s state, 
she went on to say — 

“I saw Molly this morning. Twice I 
have been forbidden admittance, as she was 
too ill to see any one out of her own family. 
I wish we could begin to perceive a change 
for the better; but she looks more fading 
every time, and I fear Mr. Gibson considers 
it a very anxious case.” 

The day but one after this letter was de- 
spatched, Cynthia walked into the drawing- 
room at home with as much apparent com- 
posure as if she had Jeft it not an hour be- 
fore. Mrs. Gibson was dozing, but believin 
herself to be reading; she had been wit 
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Molly the greater part of the morning, and 
now, after her lunch, and the invalid’s pre- 
tence of early dinner, she considered herself 
entitled to some repose. She started up as 
Cynthia came in. 

“Cynthia! Dear child, where have you 
come from? Why in the world have you 
come ? My poor nerves! My heart is quite 
fluttering ; but, to be sure, it’s no wonder 
with all this anxiety I have to undergo. 
Why have you come back ?” 

“Because of the anxiety you speak of, 
mamma. I never knew,—you never told 
me how ill Molly was.” 

“ Nonsense. [ beg your pardon, my dear, 
but it’s really nonsene. Molly’sillness is only 
nervous, Mr. Gibson says. A nervous fever ; 
but you must remember nerves are mere 
fancy,and she’s getting better. Such a pity 
for you to have left your uncle’s. Who told 
you about Molly ?” 

“ Lady Harriet. She wrote about some 
wool ” — ; 

“T know,—I know. But you might 
have known she always exaggerates things. 
Not but what I have been almost worn out 
with nursing. Perhaps after all it is a very 
good thing you have come, my dear ; and now 
you shall come down into the dining-room 
and have some lunch, and tell me all the 
Hyde Park Street news — into my room, — 
don’t go into yours yet — Molly is so sensi- 
tive to noise !” ‘ 

While Cynthia ate her lunch, Mrs. Gib- 
son went on questioning. “ And your aunt, 
how is her cold? And Helen, quite strong 
again? Margaretta as pretty as ever? The 
boys are at Harrow,] suppose? And my 
old favourite, Mr. Henderson ?” She could 
not manage to slip in this last inquiry natu- 
rally ; in spite of herself there was a change 
of tone, an accent of eagerness. Cynthia 
did not reply on the instant; she poured 
herself out some water with great delibera- 
tion, and then said, — 

“ My aunt is quite well ; Helen is as strong 
as she ever is, and Margaretta very pretty. 
The boys are at Harrow, and I conclude 
that Mr. Henderson: is enjoying his usual 
health, for he was to dine at my uncle’s to- 
day.” 

« Take care, Cynthia, look how you are 
cutting that gooseberry tart,” said Mrs. 
Gibson, with sharp annoyance ; not provok- 
ed by Cynthia’s present action, although 
it gave excuse for a little vent of temper. 
“ T can’t think how you could come of in this 
sudden kind of way ; I am sure it must have 
annoyed your uncle and aunt. I daresay 
they'll never ask you again.” ' 
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“ On the contrary, I am to go back there 

as soon as ever I can be easy to leave 
Molly.” 
_ “** Easy to leave Molly.’ Now that really 
is nonsense, and rather uncomplimentary to 
me, I must say: nursing her as I have been 
doing, daily, and almost nightly ; for I have 
been wakened times out of number by Mr. 
Gibson getting up, and going to see if she 
had had her medicine properly.” 

“ Tam afraid she has been very ill?” asked 
Cynthia. 

“ Yes, she has, in one way; but not in 
another. It was what I call more a tedious, 
than an interesting illness. There was no 
immediate danger, but she lay much in the 


. same state from day to day.” 


“T wish I had known!” sighed Cynthia. 
“Do you think I might go and see her 
now ?” 

“T'll go and prepare her. You'll find her 
a good deal better than she has been. Ah! 
here’s Mr. Gibson!” He came into 
the dining-room, hearing voices. Cynthia 
thought that he looked much older. 

“ You here!” said he, coming forward to 
shake hands. “ Why, how did you come ?” 

“ By the ‘ Umpire.’ I never knew Molly 
had been so ill, or I would have come di- 
rectly.” Her eyes were full of tears. Mr. 
Gibson was touched; he shook her hand, 
again, and murmured, “ You're a good girl, 
Cynthia.” 

“ She’s heard one of dear Lady Harriet’s 
exaggerated accounts,” said Mrs. Gibson, 
“and come straight off. I tell her it’s very 
foolish, for Molly is a great deal better 
now.” 

_“ Very foolish,” said Mr. Gibson, echoing 
his wife’s words, but smiling at Cynthia. 
“ But sometimes one likes foolish people for 
their folly better than wise people for their 
wisdom.” 

“T am afraid folly always annoys me,” 
said his wife. ‘“ However, Cynthia is here, 
and what is done, is done.” 

“ Very true, my dear. And now I'll run 
up and see ~ little girl, and tell her the 
good news. You'd better follow me in a 
couple of minutes.” This to Cynthia. « 

Molly’s delight at seeing her showed itself 
first in a few happy tears; and then in soft 
caresses and inarticulate sounds of love. 
Once or twice she began, “It is such a 
pleasure,” and there she stopped short. But 
the eloquence of these five words sank deep 
into Cynthia’s heart. She had returned just 
at the right time, when Molly wanted the 
gentlefillip of the society of a fresh and yet 
a familiar person. Cynthia’s tact made her 
talkative or silent, gay or grave, as the va- 
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rying humour of Molly required. She list- 
ened, too, with the semblance, if not the 
reality, of unwearied interest, to Molly’s 
continual recurrence to all the time of dis- 
tress and sorrow at Hamley Hall, and to the 
scenes which had then so deeply impressed 
themselves upon her susceptible nature. 
Cynthia instinctively knew that the repeti- 
tion of all these painful recollections would 
ease the oppressed memory, which refused to 
dwell on anything but what had occurred at 
a time of feverish disturbance of health. So 
she never interrupted Molly, as Mrs. Gibson 
had so frequently done, with — “ You told 
me all that before, my dear. Let us talk of 
something else ;” or, “ Really I cannot al- 
low you to be always dwelling on painful 
thoughts. Try and be a little more cheer- 
ful. Youth is gay. You are young, and 
therefore you ought to be gay. That is 
put in a famous form of speech; I forget 
exactly what it is called.” 

So Molly’s health and spirits improved 
rapidly after Cynthia’s return ; and although 


she was likely to retain many of her invalid . 


habits during the summer, she was able to 
take drives, and enjoy the fine-weather ; it 
was only her as yet tender spirits that re- 
uired a little management. All the Hol- 
lingford people forgot that they had ever 
thought of her except as the darling of the 
town ; and each in his or her way showed 
kind interest in her father’s child. Miss 
Browning and Miss Phebe considered it 
quite a privilege that they were allowed to 
to see her a fortnight or three weeks before 
any one else; Mrs. Goodenough, spectacles 
on nose, stirred dainty messes in a silver 
saucepan for Molly’s benefit; the Towers 
sent books and forced fruit, and new carica- 
tures, and strange and delicate poultry ; 
humble patients of “the doctor,” as Mr. 
Gibson was usually termed, left the earliest 
cauliflowers they could grow in their cot- 
tage gardens, with “their duty for Miss.” 
And last of all, though strongest in re- 
gard, most piteously eager in interest, 
came Squire Hamley himself. When she 
was at the worst, he rode over every day 
to hear the smallest detail, facing even 
Mrs. Gibson (his abomination) if her hus- 
band was not at home, to ask and hear; and 
ask and hear, till the tears were uncon- 
sciously stealing down his cheeks. Every 


| resource of his heart, or his house, or his 


lands, was searched and tried if it could 
bring a moment’s pleasure to her; and 
whatever it might be that came from him, 
at her very worst time, it brought out a dim 
smile upon her face. 
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From The Spectator. 
MR. RAYMOND’S LIFE OF LINCOLN.* 


Tus would be thought by many a heavy 
book, — which in a physical point of view 
undoubtedly it is, and on that account it is 
a pity that it has not been published in two 
volumes. Eight hundred closely - printed 
pages, of which more than seven hundred 
and fifty are chiefly speeches, proclama- 
tions, despatches, State papers of all kinds, 
referring to a struggle now almost passed 
away, connected by a very attenuated 
thread of narrative of the great events to 
which they refer, would not usually be re- 
garded as light reading. And many are 
likely, we suspect, to procure the book only 
for the forty pages of “ personal yeminis- 
cences” by Mr. Carpenter, which are indeed 
admirable of their kind. Nevertheless we 
have seldom read a book with a profounder 
and more unflagging interest, for it really 
contains the history of the greatest revalu- 
tion in this century, perhaps in any centu- 
ry, compressed into, and absolutely identi- 
fied with, the life of one man. Not a single 
State paper, scarcely even a telegraphic de- 
spatch, is to be found that is not stamped 
deep with the impression of a mind at once 
singularly representative and singularly 
personal. “ Representative men ” have usu- 
ally something cold, pale, and generalized 
about them. “ Organs” of a class, or a na- 
tion, or a national intellect, are rarely in- 
deed men of the warmest and most genial 
individual traits. Their function in the 
world being to express ideas common to a 
large number of people, they have not usu- 
ally those specialties of personal feeling and 
manner about them which are usually the 
marks of a highly concentrated and intense 
rather than a wide and average nature. 

Streng’h of course in some measure “ repre- 
sentative men ” must have, at least men rep- 
resentative of practical tendencies and des- 
tined to effect a great work; but. practical 
strength often consists as much in the ab- 





sence of distracting motives as in the pres- 


ence of individual force. Washington is 
the type of such men, — honest, sagacious, 


buginess-like, self-denying, patient, but cool- 
minded, with a touch of formality, a great 
man, but not an interesting man. All 
Washington wrote was clear, sensible, well 


adapted for convincing ordinary people. 


But it was convincing without being per- 


sonal, without being winning. With Mr. 


ATS 


Lincoln it was quite otherwise. Much 

more than Washington he would seem to 

have been created and educated specially 

for his work. If ever aman could be abso- 

lutely identified with a public task, Mr. Lin- 

coln was identified with the suppression of 
the slave-owners’ rebellion. Yet there was 

nothing of the mere public man about him. 

Unlike almost all other American states- 

men,—who have indeed generally im- 
pressed a much less individual stamp upon 
their work than even English statesmen, — 
Mr. Lincoln’s mind was a political transpar- 

ency, in which the nation could see an indi- 
vidual character of great power working 
out the problems set before them all, work- 
ing them out slowly indeed, but upon a 
method in which they all felt the most per- 
fect confidence, working them, too, with a 
sincerity that was unmixed with the faintest 
pretension, and showing evidences of a long 
and patient rather than passionate grappling 
of his powerful intellect with the difficulties 
of each question presented to him, eviden- 
ces which must have touched as well as con- 
vineed the great people who followed so 
anxiously the slow tentative progress of his 
thought. To compare Mr. Webster, or Mr. 
Clay, or Mr. Seward as politicians with Mr. 
Lincoln, is like comparing the themes of 
clever boys who have borrowed nine-tenths 
of their thoughts from their schagl-books 
with the essay of one who has slowly and 
awkwardly, but pertinaciously built up ev- 
ery conviction for himself by the sheer force 
of his own intellectual strength and moral 
veracity. No wonder that such a man, 
thinking intensely, and thinking aloud as it 
were, for four years in all sorts of public 
manifestoes and addresses, should have car- 
ried the best thought of America with him 
as no man has ever carried it yet. 

Mr. Lincoln’s mind had been early fed 
on two books, the Bible and a Life of Wash- 
ington, of which last he got possession in 
early youth, partly by accident, when few 
other books were accessible to him, and 
which no doubt first retained his imagina- 
tion in the service of his country, and in- 
spired him with his great fortitude to bear, 
without flinching, the prolonged strain of 
responsibilities that at one time seemed to 
be almost unrelieved by hope. But if this 
old Life of Washington touching something 
deeply seated in his own temperament and 
training, turned his thoughts into the ap- 
parently dry channel of American consti- 
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* Life, Public Services, and State Papers of Abra- tutional politics, it was the deeper, though 
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are added Anecdotes and Personal Reminiscences 
by. I = B. Carpenter. London : Stevens Broth- 


By Henry J. Raymond. ‘To which \for a long time almost latent, current of 


faith awakened in him by the other favour- 
ite study of his childhood, which made his 
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political nature so much deeper and more | gard to the mode of conducting it, trying 
fitted to reach the heart of a great nation, |one general patiently, in spite of many 
than the natures of his predecessors and con- | great discouragements, till he had conspicu- 
temporaries. And yet the Bible did not ously failed, and finally with regard to eman- 
produce on him the effect which we usually | cipation. He keenly felt that his duty as 
connect with Biblical politics. There was | a constitutional ruler restrained him from 
little or nothing of the Puritan enthusiasm | striking at slavery, until to do so became an 
about him; nothing of the fiery ardour of | essential condition of fulfilling his other and 
the Old Testament politics ever touched | primary duties as a constitutional ruler. 
him for amoment. The anti-slavery root- Even when he had decided on his course, 
and-branch school of Garrison and Theo-| nothing could exceed his patience in wait- 
dore Parker were scarcely nearer to him ing for the right moment, which was partly 
in political principle than the diplomatic due no doubt to the force with which he 
and astute school of Daniel Webster. His realized all the just objections that could 
training in the backwoods seems to have! be urged to it. This biography shows that 
drawn every feverish element away from late in July or early in August, 1862, Mr. 
his mind, and to have substituted a sort of Lincoln had announced to his Cabinet his 
patient sympathy with the slow processes fixed resolve to issue the Emancipation 
of nature, which reminds us of the parables Proclamation. But even then Mr. Seward 
of Christ about letting tares and wheat persuaded him to wait for a military success 
grow together till the harvest, and await-| before publishing it, in order that, as the 
ing the yradual growth of truth, “first the President expressed it, it might come with 
blade, then the ear, then the full corn in power, and not seem “the last shriek” of 
the ear,” rather than of prophetic denunci- a defeated administration. Yet with the 
ations. In this, as in other characteristics, proclamation thus lying ready drawn in his 
Mr. Lincoln simply supplied a deeper desk, and receiving like a favourite picture, 
foundation for what was in fact a national as he said, new touches from his pen from 
quality. Patience is one of the main char- time to time, when a deputation from the 
acteristics — not of the visible talkers, but religious denominations of Chicago waited 
—of the invisible voters of the United upon him on the 13th September, six weeks 
States, yet it is almost a discreditable pa- later, to implore him to publish such a pro- 
tience at times, showing a tendency to ac- clamation, he quicted their impatience and 
quiesce in real evil to save the trouble of his own by the well-known address, in which 
fizhting it. But there was in Mr. Lineoln’s he urged so much more forcibly than his 
case, what can scarcely be said of any other opponents what was to be said on the other 
eminent American statesman, a profoundly side. “ I do not want to issue a document,” 
ethical root to this spirit of patience. “If he said,‘ that the whole world will see must 
slavery is not wrong,” he said, “nothing necessarily be inoperative, like the Pope's 
is wrong,” and he said so long before bull against the comet.” But within ten 
he even suspected that it would be his days after this address—the success of 
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duty, — that it would be otherwise than a! 
crime in him,—to deal it its death-blow. 
No great statesman ever harboured pur- 
poses in his heart longer, or had a deeper | 
feeling that “the hour was not yet come,” | 
than Mr. Lincoln, yet none kept a more | 
tenacious hold of the duty to be aimed at so | 
soon as anything should occur to release 
him from his obligation to tolerate the 
wrong. When asked early in his adminis- 
tration what he would do with slavery, he 
told a story of a young Methodist minister, | 
who was harassing himself lest a freshet in 
Fox River should prevent him from dis- 
charging his duties, and who was admon- 
ished thus bya brother minister : — “ Young 
man, I always make it a rule not to cross 
Fox River till I get to it.” And he always 
acted on this rule, first with regard to the 
war itself, which by his singular patience | 


he dii everything to avert, then with re- 


proclamation was issued. 


Antietam occurring in the interval —the 
And this is Mr. 
Chase’s account of the last Cabinet upon 
it: 


— 


“Mr. Chase told me that at the Cabinet 
meeting, immediately after the battle of An- 
tictam, and just prior to the issue of the Sep- 
tember Proclamation, the President entered up- 
on the business before them by saying that 


| ‘the time for the annunciation of the Emahci- 


pation policy could no longer be delayed. Pub- 


lie sentiment,’ he thought, ‘ would sustain it, 


many of his warmest friends and supporters 
demanded it —and he had promised his God that 
he would doit!’ The last part of this was ut- 
tered in a low tone, and appeared to be heard 
by no one but Secretary Chase, who was sit- 
ting near him. He asked the President if he 


correctly understood him. Mr. Lincoln replied, 


*T made a solemn vow before God that, if Gen- 
eral Lee were driven back from Pennsylvania, I 
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would crown the result by the declaration of 
freedom to the slaves!’ ” 
Now we should justly call this a supersti- 
tious bargaining with God, did we not know 
that six weeks previous Mr. Lincoln had 
consulted his Cabinet, not on the policy of 
the proclamation (for he even then avowed 
his final determination on that head), but 
on its form and the time of its issue. But 
knowing, as we do, that he had considered 
the subject in all its bearings, that he bad 
answered himself far more powerfully than 
his opponents had answered him, and that 
he found the purpose still growing in his 
mind, and taking a religious depth in spite 
of the strength of those objections which he 
always carried about with him in the fore- 
ground of his intellect, there was nothing 
of superstition, nothing but the final resolve 
to be equal to an occasion for which he was 
atiently waiting the fitting moment of 
Poscibiens, in the vow to act if victory 
opened the way to a chance of acting with 
authority and power. 

But besides a political patience deeper 
because resting on deeper grounds than 
that of the nation he represented, Mr. Lin- 
coln had a political understanding that was 
of the same kind as, but more lucid than, 
the national understanding, also for an e:hi- 
cal reason, — that he never could tolerate 
the tyranny of mere words, and always 
pressed through the words to the reality be- 
hind them. There are no State papers in 
history more remarkable for their refuta- 
tion of mere cries than Mr. Lincoln’s.  Iis 
method is almost always the same, — to as- 
sume his adversary’s position and use his 
weapon for him more thoroughly than he 
dared himself, till he showed that its use led 
to absurd and inadmissible results. As to 
“ State rights,” what can be more striking 
than the following ? — 

* 


“By the way, in what consists the special 
sacredness of a State? I speak not of the po- 
sition assigned to a State in the Union by the 
Constitution ; for that, by the bond, we all rec- 
oznize. ‘That position, however, a Sate can- 
not carry out of the Union with it. 
thut assumed primary right of a State to rule all 
which is less than itself, and ruin all which is lar- 
ger than itsdf. If a State and a county, in a 
given case, should be equal in extent of terri- 
tory, and equal in number of inhabitants, in 
what, as a matter of principle, is the State bet- 
ter than the county # 
names be an exchange of rights upon principle? 


On what rightful principle may a State, being 


I speak of 


Would an exchange of 


~ 
ATT 
vision of itself, in the most arbitrary way ? 
What mysterious right to play tyrant is con- 


ferred on a district of country, with its people, 
by merely calling it a State ¢” 
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Or take the following, in that first inaugu- 
ral address, the restrained force of which 
was never fully appreciated in this coun- 
try :— 


“Tf all the States save one should assert the 
power to drive that one out of the Union, it is 
presumed the whole class of seceder politicians 
would at once deny the power, and denounce 
the act as the greatest outrage upon State rights. 
But suppose that precisely the same act, instead 
of being called ‘ driving the one out,’ should be 
called ‘the seceding of the others from that 
one,’ it would be exactly what the seceders 
claim to do; unless, indeed, they make the 
point that the one, because it is a minority, 
may rightfully do what the others, because 
they are a majority, may not rightfully do.” 


Of course lucid logic of this kind would 
have been no title to his countrymen’s re- 
spect without the moral force to act upon 
it, — but this is just what gives the special 
flavour to Mr. Lincolu’s style, that it reads 
like the style of a man who was pressing 
his way to right action, not merely to right 
thought. The lucidity is the lucidity of a 
man scanning narrowly his own duty, facing 
an emergency, not merely expounding a 
theorem. For example, when at.the con- 
clusion of the war, people urged him to 
pronounce whether the seceded States had 
been really out of the Union, cr whether ali 
they had done in the way of rebellion was 
merely null and void, he refused to decide 
upon it, saying that it had no practical bear- 
ing on his duty. “ We all agree,” he said, 
“ that the seceded States, so called, are out 
of their proper practical relation with the 
Union, and that the sole object of the Gov- 
ernment, civil and military, with regard 
to those States, is again to get them into 
their proper practical relation.” And the 
same style, never theoretic, except so far as 
theory is the immediate condition of action, 
—a style that seems to be hewing its way 
through the moral obstructions to action, — 
marks every State paper. 

Mr. Lincoln’s humour was really only an 
off-hot of his realistic logic. All his famous 
“stories” either clinch arguments or put 
them into a living and popular fom. The 
essence of themis logical and demonstrative, 
and the humour only incidental in bringing 








not more than one-fiftieth part of the nation, in 
soil and population, break up the nation, 


great things and small into close juxtaposi- 
tion. Thus, when one of his Cabinet, — we 


and then coerce a proportionally larger subdi-| suppose Mr. Chase, — became his rival for 
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the Presidency, Mr. Lincoln made no ob- 
jection, and wished to keep him in his office, 
illustrating the advantage which his candi- 
dature might produce by one of his stories : — 


“ Mr. Lincoln said he did not much concern 
himself about that. It was very important to 
him and the country that the department over 
which his rival presided should be administered 
with vigor and energy, and whatever would 
stimulate the Secretary to such action would do 
good. ‘R , said he, ‘ you were brought 
up on a farm, were you not? Then you know 
what a chin-fly is. My brother and I,’ he added, 
‘ were once ploughing corn on a Kentucky farm, 
I driving the horse and he holding plough. 
The horse was lazy, but on one occasion rushed 
across the field so that I, with my long legs, 
could scarcely keep pace with him. On reach- 
ing’ the end of the furrow, I found an enormous 
chin-fly fastened upon him, and knocked him 
off. My brother asked me what I did that for. 
1 told him I didn’t want the old horse bitten in 
that way. “ Why,” said my brother, “ that’s 
all that made him go.” Now,’ said Mr. Lincoln, 
‘if Mr. has a presidential chin-fly biting 
him, I’m not going to knock him off, if it will 
only make his department go.’ ” 








And when somebody wondered why Gen- 
eral M‘Clellan did not answer the requisi- 
tion of the Chicago Convention more speed- 
ily, he replied, with a twinkle in his eye, 
“Oh! he is intrenching.” The analogies 
which Mr. Lincoln used so happily were 
always ‘logical, and no doubt they added 
much both to the persuasiveness and the 
popularity of his administration. 

Even the simplicity and tenderness of his 
nature, combined as they were with so much 
strength, did much to endear him to the 
people, who put more confidence in him for 
feeling like one of themselves. Mr. Lin- 


“* Commodore, Tad’ (the pet name for his 
youngest son, who had accompanied him on 
the excursion) ‘is very, fond of flowers; 
won't you let a couple of men take a boat and 

o with him for an hour or two, along the 
Eooie of the river, and gather the flow- 
jers?’” Nor was this tenderness of feeling 
of course at all confined to Mr. Lincoln’s 


own domestic life. The stories of his personal ' 


tenderness to persons thrown into affliction 
by the war are ‘quite numberless; and of 
the pressure of the war on his own feelings 
some judgment may be formed by his say- 
ing, after the defeat of Fredericksburg, “ If 
there is a man out of perdition that suffers 
more than I do,I pity him.” When some 
one reproached him for telling stories in the 
| gloomy days of 1862, he replied, “ Sit down ; 
| I respect you as an earnest and sincere man. 
| You cannot be more anxious than I am, 
constantly, and I say to you now that were 
it not for this occasional vent I should die.” 
This power of realizing to the full the suf- 
fering and grief involved in the great 
struggle was indeed essential to give to Mr. 
Lincoln’s general bearing and State papers 
the weight of that solemnity which, in spite 
of their absolute simplicity, many of them 
have. To our minds no funeral oration ever 
exceeded in pathos the few words spoken 
by the President in dedicating as a national 
cemetery part of the battle-field of Gettys- 
| burg. Nor can the message in which before 
| the issue of the Emancipation proclamation 
| he entreated the Border States to sacrifice 
slavery not at their own expense, but at the 
expense of the nation, be easily surpassed in 


| the depth and earnestness of its entreaty :— 








| “The dogmas of the quiet past are inade- 
| quate to the stormy present. The occasion is 





coln’s disposition was, according to his most | piled high with difficulty, and we must rise 
intimate friends, profoundly melancholy, to | with the occasion. As our case is new, so we 
which they and he also attributed his love | must think anew, and act anew. We must dis- 
of humour. He was certainly so affection- | inthrall ourselves, amd’ then we shall save our 
ate that it is strange he was not in some mea- | COUntry. Fellow-citizens, we cannot escape his- 


a ; : . 4 ‘ sence 4 ae 
‘sure disabled for his painful duties. It is |tory. We of this Congress and this Adminis 


; . | tration will be remembered in spite of ourselves. 
related of him that in the gloomy days of | No personal significance or sadentieaes can 
1862, on a visit at Fortress Monroe, when he | spare one or another of us. The fiery trial 
was reading Shakspeare to a friend, some | through which we pass will light us down in 
lines in King John, in which Constance be-! honour or dishonour to the latest gencration. 
wails her lost boy, recalled his own recent | We say that we are for the Union.. ‘The world 
loss, and the President, asking his compan- | will not forget that we say this. We know how 
ion if he had ever dreamt of talking with a| to save the Union. The world knows we do 


lost friend, and realized at once both the | know how to save it. We—even we here— 


joy and its illusory character, before he had hold the power and bear the responsibility. In 


Ties we ey Tae , | giving freedom to the slave we assure freedom 
er ae —— — hie — Hd | to the free — honourable alike in what we give 
agua amngeniagaget er G 1th equal simp!tcl- | and what we preserve. We shall nobly save or 
ty, when on a visit to Commodore Porter, at | meanly lose the last best hope of earth. Other 


Fortress Monroe, noticing that the banks of | means may succeed; this could not, cannot 


the river were dotted with flowers, he said, | fail. The way is plain, peaceful, generous, just, 
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FROM FIFTY MODERN POEMS. 


—a way which if followed, the world will for | ments to the Almighty for the triumph he had 
granted to the National cause.” 


ever applaud, and God must for ever bless.” 


And when the news of Lee’s surrender} Perhaps Mr. Lincoln’s religious faith and 
came to Washington, it was received not simplicity are the only traits which still re- 
with the triumph of a successful politician, | main unappreciated by the American peo- 


but with the profound gratitude of: a child. 


The scene as it is reported by Mr. Carpen-| his last inaugural address, delivered only 
ter (and, though not on his own authority, | fiye weeks before his assassination, without 
he must have had ample opportunities of| a renewed conviction that it is the noblest 
correcting it if it were unauthentic), is per-| political document known to history, and 
haps one of the most striking and noble in| should have, for the nation and the states- 


history : — 


“On the day of the receipt of the capitula- 
tion of Lee, as we learn from a friend intimate 
with the late President Lincoln, the Cabinet 
meeting was held an hour earlier than usual. 
Neither the President nor any member was 
able, for a time, to give utterance to his feelings. 
At the suggestion of Mr. Lincoln all dropped 
on their knees, and offered in silence and in 
tears their humble and heartfelt acknowledg- 
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ple at large. For ourselves we cannot read 


men he left behind him, something of a 
sacred and almost prophetic authority. 
Surely none was ever written under a 
stronger sense of the reality of God’s gov- 
ernment, and certainly none written in 
a period of passionate conflict ever so com- 
pletely excluded the partiality of victorious 
faction, and breathed so pure a strain of 
mingled mercy and justice. 





FROM FIFTY MODERN POEMS. 
BY WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
ROBIN REDBREAST. 


Gooprye, goodbye to Summer ! 
For Summer’s nearly done ; 
The garden smiling faintly, 
Cool breezes in the sun ; 
Our thrushes now are silent, 
Our swallows flown away, — 
But Robin’s here, in coat of brown, 
With ruddy breast-knot gay. 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 
O Robin dear! 
Robin sings so sweetly 
In the falling of the year. 


Bright yellow, red, and orange, 

The leaves come down in hosts ; 
The trees are Indian Princes, 

But soon they'll turn to Ghosts ; 
The leathery pears and apples 

Hang russet on the bough; 
Iv’s Autumn, Autumn, Autumn late, 

’T will soon be winter now. 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 

O Robin dear ! 
And what will this poor Robin do 4 
For pinching days are near. 


o 





The fireside for the ericket, 

The wheatstack for the mouse, 
When trembling night-wi:.ds whistle 
And moan all round the house ; 

The frosty ways like iron, 
The branches plumed with snow, — 
Alas! in Winter dead and dark 
Where can poor Robin go 4 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 
O Robin dear ! : 
And a crumb of bread for Robin, 
His little heart to cheer. 


LATE AUTUMN. 


October, and the skies are cool and grey 

O’er stubbles emptied of their latest sheaf, 

Bare meadow, and the slowly-failing leaf, 

The dignity of woods in rich decay 

Accords full well with this majestic grief 

That clothes our solemn purple hills to‘day, 

Whose afternoon is hush’d, and wintry brief. 

Only a robin sings from any spray, 

And — sends up her pale cold moon, and 
spills 

White mist around the hollows of the hills, 

Phantoms of firth or lake ; the peasant sees 

His cot and stackyard, with the homestead trees, 

In-islanded ; but no vain terror thrills 

His perfect harvesting ; he sleeps at ease. 
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ACROSS THE SEA. 


I walk’d in the lonesome evening, 
And who so sad as I, 
When I saw the young men and maidens 
Merrily passing by. 
To thee, my Love, to thee — 
So fain would 1 come to thee! 
While the ripples fold upon sands of gold 
And { look across the sea. 


I stretch out my hands; who will clasp them ? 
I call, — thou repliest no word : 
O why should heart-longing be weaker 
Than the waving wings of a bird! 
To thee, my Love, to thee — 
So fain would I come to thee ! 
For the tide’s at rest from east to west, 
And I look across the sea. 


There’s joy in the hopeful morning, 
‘There’s peace in the parting day, 
There’s sorrow with every lover 
Whose true-love is far away. 
‘To thee, my Love, to thee 
So fain would I come to thee! 
And the water’s bright in a still moonlight, 
As I look across the sea. 


SONG. 


O spirit of the summer-time! 
Bring back the roses to the dells ; 

The swallow from her distant clime, 
The honey-bee frum drowsy cells. 


Bring back the friendship of the sun; 

i The giided evenings, calm and late, 

When merry chiidren homeward run, 
And peeping stars bid lovers wait. 


Bring back the singing ; and the scent 
Of meadowlands at dewy prime ;— 

Ob, bring again my hearts content, 
Thou Spirit of tue Summer-time ! 


EMILY. 


“Good-evening. Why, of course it’s you! 
You ‘half-imagined,’ — O I knew! 
There, there, don’t make a fuss, my dear, 
Come in and iet’s have some supper here. 


Youw’re married now, George ; yes, I heard ; 
And ivoking bright, upon my word. 
And 1 ?— a little thin or so ? — 
One can’t make cottage-roses grow 
As well in London— O dear me! 
But never miud; its life, you see. 


Her name — don’t tell me; I don’t care. 
Of course you make a loving pair. 
Your joliy healths! Why, there you sit, 
And never eat or drink a bit. 
“ How weil I’m drest,” — you think so, eh ? 
You like my hair done up this way ¢ 
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Oh don’t go yet, George! stay, do stay! 
Five minutes longer! please don’t go! 
I’m not fit company, I know — 
But just this one time — just this last ! 


D’ye ever think of days gone past, 
When you and I a-courting went, 
So loving, and so innocent ? 
Our walks, our !ittle messages, 
Our notes, our quarrels; after these, 
Our makings up — O were we not 
Rare fuols¢ ‘Then, of a sudden, came ° 
The desperate quarrel, and for what ? 
For nothing !—I was most to blame. 


What use in-crying? Ain’t it funny ? 
Nay, my good sir, I don’t want money. 
I don’t, George; no, I don’t indeed. 
Why, I can lend you if you need. 

Stop, Pll take this; Vil tell you why ; 
A little locket I shall buy, 
(Now mayn’t I?) big enough to hold 
A lock of hair, that you forgot, 
And so I kept it back. 
How cold 
The night-dir strikes when one’s so hot! 
Ah, you won’t kiss me now. All right. 


Ta-ta, George; off you go; good night!” 


AMONG THE HEATHER. 


One evening walking out, I o’ertook a modest 
colleen, 

When the wind was blowing cool, and the har- 
vest leaves were falling. 

“Ts our road, by chance, the same? Might we 
travel.on together ?” 

“Oh, I keep the mountain side, (she replied) 
among the heather.” 


“ Your mountain air is sweet when the days are 
long and sunny, F 

When the grass grows round the rocks, and the 
whinbloom smells like honey ; 

But the winter’s coming fast, with its foggy, 
snowy weather, 

And you'll tind it bleak and chill on your hill 
among the heather ? ”” 


She praised her mountain home: and I'll praise 
it 100, with reason, 

For where Molly is, there’s sunshine and flow’rs 
at every season. 

Be the mooreland black or white, does it signify 
a feather, 

Now I know the way by heart, every path, 
among the heather.’ 


The sun gocs down in haste, and the night falls 
thick and stormy ; : 

Yet I’d travel twenty miles to the welcome 
that’s before me ; 

Singing hi for Eskydun, in the teeth of wind 
and weather ! 

Love’ll warm me as I go through the snow, 
among the heather. 


’ 





